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PHILOSOPHY AS AFFECTED BY THE CONSCIOUSNESS 
OF SIN. 


PLATO represents Socrates as saying, that, in an oft-repeated 
dream, he was bidden to make music, and to practice the art ; 
and that he supposed this command to be merely an encour- 
agement to pursue with new vigor the study of philosophy. Mil- 
ton too has said, that philosophy “ is not harsh and crabbed; but 
musical, as is Apollo’s lute.” The history of learning likewise 
shows, that this study has ever been exceedingly alluring to the 
best minds; and that, even if it did not afford them complete 
satisfaction, and did not bring them the tranquil rest which truth 
gives, it nevertheless continued to exert a power over them which 
they could not resist. Even if there were more than dissatisfac. 
tion, even if there were positive doubt, and the keen misery of 
mental perplexity and harrowing skepticism, still they were the 
more wholly absorbed in this study, and the charm was even the 
stronger. ‘They have all united with one of the most gifted of 
their number in saying: “‘I know and feel the insufficiency of 
our philosophizing ; but still I can only philosophize right on.’’* 

Now this love of philosophy will continue to exist; for it 
springs from principles abiding in the soul of man. There will 
always be men for whom the mysteries of the world of mind 
will be objects of greater interest than those of the world of 
matter. For it is a more permanent and important world than 


* Jacobi. Tholuck’s Ver, Sch. Bd. 2. 8. 42. 
VOL. IL. o 
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De 


that of matter; and will be standing in all its grandeur and 
vastness, when the elements of the latter have ‘‘ melted with fer- 
vent heat.”? It is amore glorious and wonderful world than that 
of nature. It, too, has its firmament of consciousness, and 
thoughts which are more sublime than the stars; for they ‘‘ wan- 
der through eternity,’ and are ever rising and setting therein. 
It, too, has its central powers of Reason and Will, of Understand- 
ing and Sense, of Imagination and Fancy, of Sentiment and Feel- 
ing, which, if they work orderly and in right relations to each 
other, produce a spiritual beauty and harmony, such as nature but 
faintly shadows forth; and which, if they work disorderly, and in 
wrong relations to each other, cause a devastation more dreadful 
in its nature, and more far-reaching in its effects, than that of 
earthquakes and volcanic eruptions. For it is a true saying of 
Tholuck, that a Caligula produces more evil than an earthquake. 

Such being the character and fascination of philosophical study, 
it is all important that it be pursued in such a manner, that abso- 
lute truth may be reached, and mental satisfaction be the reward 
of mental effort. It is all important that the thinker should 
know the helps and the hindrances to a successful study of him- 
self; so that, by rejecting every medium through which truth is 
distorted, and by applying those through which it is shown in clear 
outline, he may eventually be enabled “to see how beautiful is 
the countenance of true wisdom, and that neither the morning 


nor the evening star is so fair.”’ 
Of all the aids toa right knowledge of self, and to a clear 





exhibition of that knowledge in a system, the consciousness of sin - 


is the best. We purpose to verify this assertion by an examina. 
tion of some of the influences which naturally flow from such 
consciousness. 

The first general tendency of the consciousness of sin is to 
produce depth of contemplation and apprehension. 

When a man is awakened by the Spirit of God, and the con- 
sciousness of sin arises, he is called a “ serious,” a “ thoughtful ” 
man. Then, if never before, does he have profound views. Then 
does he descend, into the inmost depths of his being, and become 
acquainted with its deep things. For sin does not lie upon the 
surface ; but is imbedded. Anda thorough knowledge of it, in- 
volves a knowledge of the most subtle and intricate propensities 
of the soul, and the still more hidden principle from which they 
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spring. Sin, like Milton’s hell, at every ‘‘lowest deep” dis- 
closes a “ lower deep; ”’ and the consciousness of it is evidenced 
by the contemplative and thoughtful habit which it induces. ‘The 
heretofore frivolous being becomes meditative, as his spirit is 
brought into the immediate presence of eternal realities. God, 
and law, and immortality, and responsibility, become objects of 
anxious concern; and the man is fully awake to the solemnity of 
human life. Though now a being of time, he is aware that he is 
soon to begin a voyage upon the illimitable ocean of eternity ; 
and the roll and roar of its waters send far into his heart feelings 
akin to their own deep tones. 

Such is the tendency of the consciousness of sin. Now it 
would be untrue to assert, that this of itself will make a profound 
philosopher ; because the soul can, and does, go through this pro- 
cess, without having its attention distinctly directed to its own na- 
ture and operations. ‘The spirit is indeed wonderfully active, and 
its energies are in intense motion, while ‘ God is working in it to 
will,” and it is yet in the struggles and throes of the new birth; 
but it is not reflectively conscious of this motion and power, and 
cannot therefore philosophically trace these goings on within it. 
The soul is too intently absorbed in feeling to watch itself; and, to 
itself, its motion, like that of the swift planets, seems to be a 
hushed and tranquil rest. 

Yet, inasmuch as no one process can take place in the soul 
without exerting an influence upon its development, such an im- 
portant one as the consciousness of sin cannot be without its in- 
fluence. It is indirect, but none the less real and effective. 
The thoughtfulness which grows out of this deep consciousness 
will imperceptibly transfer itself into all the spheres of mental 
activity. He who, in the domains of religion and practical life, 
has had profound views and apprehensions, will have such in 
those of science and philosophy, if he enter them. He who has 
often retired inward to know his moral state, and with whom a 
careful contemplation of his relation to the law of God has be- 
come a habit, will be prepared to enter ‘‘the haunt obscure of 


old Philosophy.’ For he has had the powers of his spirit called | 


into vigorous action; and thoughts and feelings of the deepest 
kind have often come sweeping through him in solemn and awe- 
inspiring procession ; and the thoughtful mood in which they leave 
him is a fit preparation for the study of that immortal part, in 
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which these powers have their residence, and these thoughts their 
origin. The mood thus awakened, by the apprehension of a 
sinful principle which lies at the bottom of the human soul, will 
not allow him to be satisfied with any but thorough and funda- 
mental apprehensions of other principles. It will lead him to 
practice that careful and thoughtful examination which proves all 
things; and which, by ‘“ hounding nature,’ (to use a phrase 
from Bacon,) discovers its inmost recesses and lurking-places. 

Thus does the consciousness of sin, by the habitual seriousness 
which it imparts to the mind, and by the disclosures which it 
makes of the world within, exert a greatly beneficial influence 
upon a philosophical system. It tends to make it thorough and 
thoughtful. The depths of sin will betoken and betray the 
depths of the being in whom it dwells; and so will conduct 
philosophy to her true domain. For her home is in the deep. 

A second tendency of the consciousness of sin is to produce 
distinctness in a philosophical system. 

This is a quality of great worth, and of difficult attainment. A 
philosophical system may be profound, and yet be wanting in 
definiteness of outline. The history of philosophy affords not a few 
instances of minds eminently profound, yet unable to embody their 
views in strict scientific forms. This was owing partly to the 
subtle nature of the subjects, and the intrinsic difficulty of sending 
light down into the ‘ metaphysic mine:”’ but much was likewise 
due to the want of that power of discrimination, which apprehends 
and exhibits objects in sharp and distinct outline. 

Now the most radical and intense element in the consciousness 
of sin is the sense of guilt ; and there is nothing which has such a 
tendency as this to impart distinctness and clearness to intellectual 
states and habits. Never is the spirit of man so keen-sighted, 
never do objects lie before it in such clear view, as when it is per- 
vaded by the illuminating influences of the Holy Spirit, and the 
living and burning convictions of conscience. The conciousness of 
guilt flares an intense white light over everything within its hori- 
zon, and dissipates all haziness, and invests all objects with the 
precision and sharp angularity of a granite obelisk. 

We see this light in its highest intensity in the Old Testament. 
It is the history of a dispensation designed, by its rites, and sym- 
bols, and doctrines, to awaken the most painful and constant 
feeling of guilt. Its prophecy points to an Atoner, and to the 
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atonement for guilt. Its poetry is either the irrepressible mourn- 
ing and wail of a heart gnawed by guilt, or the exuberant and glad 
overflow of a heart experiencing the joy of pardoned guilt. Hence 
like the Orient, the land ‘of its origin, the Old Testament is a 
world where a clear sun shines through a dry hot air; where there 
are none of the fogs and dark thick atmosphere of the West. It 
is owing to the clarifying influence which an oppressive sense of 
guilt exerts upon the powers and functions of the mind, that we 
find such clearness, and such an absence of mysticism, in the 
Qld English drama. The plays of Shakspeare, especially, are 
permeated with this feeling, which, in that robust and healthy age, 
was uncommonly quick and vivid in the hearts of men, and was 
intently eyed by that wonderful searcher of man. The death-bed 
scene of Cardinal Beaufort, the terrible dreams of Clarence and 
Richard, the soliloquy and prayer of the Danish king, and the 
awful remorse of Macbeth, are a few out of many instances of 
the life-like vividness to which we refer. Indeed all of Shaks- 
peare’s tragedies have a coloring which cannot be mistaken: for 
they are “dyed with crimson in grain.” ‘This influence of the 
consciousness of guilt is seen, too, in the luminous and glowing dis- 
tinctness of Dante’s ‘‘ Vision.”” ‘Tieck has called it a “‘ mystve 
unfathomable song.” It is indeed deep, like the Hell down whose 
circling depths it leads; it is high, like the Mount of Paradise up 
which it goes; butit is not mystic and shadowy. For it is at first, 
fiery and distinct with the flames of penal torment ; and, at last, 
“white and glistering’’ with the light inaccessible and full of 
glory, in the abode of spirits freed from guilt. 

Such is the indirect influence of this consciousness upon litera- 
ture, and such is it upon philosophy. If the philosopher shall 
come to the study of the soul with a mental vision sharpened and 
strengthened by the pains of conscience, and with powers of reflec- 
tion made keen by the entrance of that word which is “ sharper 
than any two-edged sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder of 
soul and spirit,” then the results of his study will be palpable and 
luminous. His system will be harmonious, and complete. 

It is a third tendency of the consciousness of sin to render a 
philosophical system true by harmonizing it with the Christian 
religion. 

It is here that it exerts its most beneficial influence. For the 
recognition or denial of sin as an ultimate and absolutely true fact 
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of consciousness, will inevitably determine the character of the whole 
course of speculative inquiry into the nature of both the finite and 
infinite spirit. The necessary limits of such an article as this 
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Let this be true, though all other faculties of the human soul be 
liars. Nothing therefore is to be admitted into a speculative sys- 
tem, which plainly contradicts the decisions and commands of con- 
science, and is thereby at war with the earnest demands of that 
rational and moral nature necessarily implied in conscience. This 
part of man, inasmuch as, by virtue of it, he is put into relation- 
ship with the eternal world and the whole system of moral truth, > 
is the fundamental and most deeply-seated part. ‘It is his : 
being,” as Milton says. It is, therefore, the deep subjective foun- 

dation of certainty, and in all his speculations man should rever- 

ently listen to its voice. He should hold all the other powers of 

his being in obedience to this; acknowledging that his high intel. 

lectual powers are inferior in rank to the moral, and were given 

only that they might subserve his development as a moral being ; ee 
that the speculative should be guided and tested by the practical, 4 
and be subordinated to it; and that the heart should instruct 
the head. 

If now the philosopher, through the consciousness of sin, is led 
to recognize and feel the inalienable authority of conscience in all 
his speculative inquiries, it is plain that his system will harmonize 
with the Bible in the assumption of a personal God, and of a will 
in man responsible to God for its obedience or disobedience of his 
law. For sin is personal, and committed against a person. Thus 
the two forms of Pantheism, (ultimately meeting together and 
becoming one in Atheism,) into which speculation has hitherto 
most frequently fallen, will be avoided; and the holy and per- 
sonal God of Christianity will be the God of philosophy. 

If, however, the truth-revealing power of the consciousness of 
sin ceased here, the philosopher would stand upon the same 
ground with the later heathen moralists; and the peculiar truths 
which distinguished Christianity from their pure theism would not 
be recognized. But it does not stop here. The deep and painful 


Bi | permit but a brief exhibition of a truth, which, judging from pres- 
| $ | ent indications in the religious world, is beginning to be more clearly 
ae | seen. 
i Pa | The consciousness of sin necessarily implies the existence of 
fee conscience, and the absolute truth and authority of its decisions. . 
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consciousness of guilt and corruption, must seek and find a satisfy- 
ing and reciprocal relationship with God, not as personal and 
condemning merely ; but, (as he manifests himself in revelation, ) 
as justifying and sanctifying also. The consciousness of guilt 
will call for Him who alone can remove it. The consciousness of 
inward schism and alienation from God, will demand the indwel- 
ling of the Divine Spirit. Thus, by knowing himself as a sinner, 
the philosopher will be led, both by the imperative law of con- 
science and the wants of his own moral being, to shape his 
system into harmony with the Christian doctrine of God as 
Triune,—as Father, Redeemer, and Sanctifier; and with the 
whole body of Christian doctrine inseparably and organically 
connected with this. 

Furthermore, his system will not only harmonize with Christi- 
anity, but it will be pervaded by its spirituality. His philosophy 
will become religious ; for it has received its ** form and pressure ”’ 
from the recognition of the fact of sin, which renders the gospel 
necessary, and is its great presupposition. His spirit will feel satis- 
fied with, and repose in a theory of itself, and an exhibition of its 
governing laws, so in unison with a religion in which the hopes of 
humanity are bound up; and through which alone the best and 
most earnest aspirations of humanity when conscious of its spiritual 
condition can be realized. So long as philosophy starts with, and 
in its wanderings is checked by, the consciousness of sin with its 
vast implications, we need not fear for the truth; we need 
not fear for the philosopher. All that is fastened to that firm 
staple will be held secure. 

A fourth tendency of the consciousness of sin, is to render 
a philosophical system reverent. 


Since man is finite and a creature, he ought to be reverent; | 


and a reverential spirit should shine out of all the results of his 
study. But not only is it his duty, it is his interest, to investigate 
with an humble spirit. The most successful thinkers of the race 
have been men of child-like simplicity and modesty, both because 
the profound views of truth they obtained have awed them, and 
because that earnest and inquiring spirit which is an elementary 
quality of the philosophic mind, is itself intrinsically modest. 

It is consciousness of sin alone which will produce and preserve 
true reverence in the philosopher. We say true reverence, in 
distinction from that spurious reverence which is too often mis- 
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taken for it. That most seductive and profound of all the forms 
of error, Ideal Pantheism, can truly assert that it produces a sort 
of reverence. The mind cannot really believe in the existence of 
an impersonal Power and Presence interfused through all being, 
and working and weaving in the blindness of its infinity, without 
intelligent will, without conscious design, without wise benevolence, 
and not have a terrible dread settle down on it like a pall. Well 
might the young heart of Tholuck be seized with shuddering, 
when, standing amid the exuberant fulness of nature, on a flowery 
morning of spring, or in the starry night, he could hear no sound 
but the dark rush of an unknown stream of life, in which he was 
but a single wave; and could obtain no sure conviction that the 
all-pervading Power was one of intelligent holiness and love.* 
A system which carries man in among the primal and secret life- 
powers of nature, but does not allow him to contemplate them as 
the creation of a personal and good being, towards whom he may 

sustain the relation of a child, must necessarily awaken awe of 
some kind. The whole boundless realm of nature, for him who 
does not recognize a distinction between it and God, becomes a 
dark repository of blindly-working forces. And he who enters it, 
will feel its sepulchral cold. The emotions which pass through 
him will be those of indefinite dread and terror; such as are 

called up by the naked and repulsive immensity and unearthly 

gloom of those old temples of Egypt, once dedicated to a grosser 

form of Pantheism. 

But this is not the intelligent and reverential fear which that 
God, who is a Spirit, requires; and which conscience enjoins. In 
order to true reverence, the philosopher must believe in the living 
God who revealed himself to Moses, as ‘forgiving iniquity, 
transgression, and sin, and that will by no means clear the guilty.” 
In order to true reverence in a system of philosophy, it must 
everywhere acknowledge the reality of the law of conscience, and 
of the other truths involved in it ;— of a spiritual law, which is 
above that sphere of mere nature in which Pantheism moves; 
and which, by the feelings of guilt and remorse, and by the sense 
of accountableness awakened by its violation, betokens itself to 
be different in kind from those natural laws whose violation is 


* Predigten, Bd. I. 8. 58. 
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indeed attended with disorganization and death, but not with 
‘that fearful looking-for of judgment and fiery indignation which 
shall devour the adversaries” of the All Holy as well as All 
Mighty. 

That the consciousness of sin produces this true reverence is 
selfevident. It brings the spirit directly into the eye of its holy 
Lawgiver; and leads it, in deep abasement, to acknowledge his 
moral perfections. ‘The man may still dwell in his contemplations 
among the living powers of nature, and wonder and be awed at 
their manifold and mystic agencies ; but his wonder and awe will 
be mingled with a true spiritual reverence, when he remembers 
that the Creator is 2 all and through all, but is infinitely more 
than all. When this true reverence, founded upon this belief 
in the moral and spiritual attributes of God,— which belief has its 
firm ground in the consciousness of sin,— enters into a speculative 
system, it is changed thereby. All its parts become vitally con- 
nected with the moral reason and conscience, and have direct refer- 
ence to the development and weal of man as a moral being, related 
to God and eternity ; and not merely as a speculative being, who 
concerns himself solely with what it is possible for him to know, 
without any reference to what he ought to be. 

Such, we believe, are some of the influences of the conscious- 
ness of sin upon the formation of a philosophical system. They 
are great and vitally important; for they infuse true life into 
speculative thought, and free it from those corrosive clements 
which wither and harden the best part of man. During that 
immortal dialogue in the death-cell of Socrates, the jailor informs 
that wisest of the heathen, that if he warms himself into a heat 
by discussion, the poison will not work effectually in his bodily 
frame. So, too, if the philosopher infuses into his system, the 
depth, and distinctness, and truth, and reverence, which arise 
from the consciousness of sin, the poison of error and unbelief, 
which has too often and too long circulated through philosophy, 
will be rendered inoperative, and will be purged out. Philosophy 
will become a healthy organism, all aglow with vital heat; 
and the warm life upon the lip, and the radiant beaming of the 
eye, and the mantling flush of the cheek, will allure the inquirer 


along the way of truth. 
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Or the forty-seven worthies commissioned by King James to 
perform this great service, some are almost unknown at this day, 
though of high repute in their own time. They have left us but 
little more than their names, made immortal by their connection 
with this noble monument of learning and piety. But their being 
associated with so many other scholars and divines of the greatest 
eminence, is proof that they were then deemed to be fit compan- 
ions for the brightest lights of the land. This is confirmed by the 
fact, that, though the king designed to employ in this work the 
highest and ripest talents in his realm, there were still many men 
in England of the highest distinction for learning, like Broughton 
and Bedell, who were not enrolled on the list of translators. It is 
natural to believe, therefore, that even such as are now less known 
to us, were then accounted to deserve a place with the best. But 
the names of those whose studies and histories are accessible to 
us, form a sample-card which must lead to the highest estimate of 
the whole body of these good men. The catalogue begins with 
one whose name is worthy to stand where it does. 


LANCELOT ANDREWS. 


He was born at London, in 1565. He was trained chiefly at 
Merchant Taylor’s School, in his native city, till he received an 
appointment to one of the first Greek Scholarships of Pembroke 
Hall, in the University of Cambridge. He used to visit his 
parents once a year, at Easter, and pass a month with them. 
During this vacation, he would find a master, from whom he could 
learn some language, to which he was before a stranger. In this 
way, in the course of time, he acquired most of the modern 
languages. At the university, he devoted himself chiefly to 
the Oriental tongues, and to divinity. When he was candidate 
for a fellowship, there was but one vacancy ; and he had a powerful 
competitor in Dr. Dove, who was afterwards Bishop of Peterboro’. 
After a long and severe examination, the matter was decided in 
favor of Andrews. But Dove, though vanquished, proved himself 


in this trial so fine a scholar, that their college was unwilling to 
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lose him, and appointed him as a sort of supernumerary Fellow. 
Andrews also received a complimentary appointment as Fellow of 
Jesus College in the university of Oxford. In his own college, 
he was made a catechist ; that is to say, a lecturer in divinity. 

His conspicuous talents soon procured him powerful patrons. 
Henry, Earl of Huntington, took him into the North of England ; 
where his preaching and disputing were the means of converting 
numerous papists. He was also warmly befriended by Sir Francis 
Walsingham, Secretary of State to Queen Elizabeth. He was 
made parson of Alton, in Hampshire; and then vicar of St. 
Giles’s in London. He was afterwards made Prebendary and 
Residentiary of St. Paul’s, and also of the Collegiate Church of 
Southwark. He lectured on divinity at St. Paul’s three times 
each week. On the death of Dr. Fulke, Dr. Andrews was chosen 
Master of Pembroke Hall, where he had received his education. 
While at the head of this college, he was one of its principal bene- 
factors. It was rather poor at that time, but by his efforts its en- 
dowments were much increased; and at his death, many years 
afterwards, he left to it large bequests. He gave up this station to 
become chaplain in ordinary to Queen Elizabeth, who delighted in 
his preaching, and made him Prebendary of Westminster, and 
afterwards Dean of that famous church. In the matter of 
church dignities and preferments, he was remarkably favored. 

It was while he held this office of Dean of Westminster, that 
Dr. Andrews was made director, or president, of the first com- 
pany of Translators, composed of ten members, who held their 
meetings at Westminster. The portion of the Bible assigned to 
them was the five books of Moses, and the historical books to the 
end of the Second Book of Kings. Perhaps, no part of the 
work is executed better than this. 

With King James, Dr. Andrews stood in still higher favor than 
he had done with Elizabeth. The ‘‘ royal pedant”’ had published 
a ‘* Defence of the Rights of Kings,” in opposition to the arrogant 
claims of the Popes. He was answered most bitterly by the cele- 
brated Cardinal Bellarmin. The king set Dr. Andrews to refute 
the formidable cardinal; which he did in a learned quarto, highly 
commended by Casaubon. ‘To this quarto, the accomplished car- 
dinal made no reply. The service thus rendered, was rewarded 
by the king, who made his champion Bishop of Chichester; to 
which office Dr. Andrews was consecrated, November 3d, 1605. 
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This was soon after his appointment to be one of the Translators 
of the Bible. He accepted the bishopric with great humility, 
having previously refused that dignity more than once. The 
motto graven on his episcopal seal was the solemn exclamation : — 
‘¢ And who is sufficient for these things!’ At this time he was also 
made Lord Almoner to the king, a place of great trust, in which 
he proved himself faithful and uncorrupt. In September, 1609, 
he was transferred to the bishopric of Ely; and was called to his 
Majesty’s privy council. In February, 1618, he was translated 
to the bishopric of Winchester ; which, if less dignified than the 
archiepiscopal see of Canterbury, was then much more richly 
endowed, so that it used to be said: ‘‘ Canterbury is the highest 
rack, but Winchester is the better manger.” At the time of this 
last preferment, Dr. Andrews was also appointed Dean of the 
King’s Chapel; and these stations he retained till his death. 

In all the high offices Bishop Andrews was called to fill, he 
conducted himself with the greatest ability and integrity. The 
erack-brained king, who scarce knew how to restrain his profane- 
ness and frivolity under the most serious circumstances, desisted 
from his accustomed mirth and levity in the presence of Bishop 
Andrews, overawed by the gravity of the prelate. And yet the 
good bishop knew how to be facetious when occasion required. 
Edmund Waller, the poet, tells of his being once at court, where 
he overheard a conversation held by the king with Bishop Neile 
of Durham, and Bishop Andrews of Winchester. The monarch, 
who was always stickling for his prerogative, asked the bishops : 
“* My lords, cannot I take my subjects’ money when I want it, 
without all this formality in parliament?’’? The Bishop of Dur- 
ham, who was one of the meanest of sycophants to his prince, as 
well as a harsh and haughty oppressor of his puritan clergy, made 
a ready answer: ‘ God forbid, Sir, but you should; you are the 
breath of our nostrils!”’ Upon this, the king turned to- the 
Bishop of Winchester: “ Well, my lord, what say you?”’ Bishop 
Andrews replied evasively: “Sir, I have no skill to judge of 
parliamentary cases.” But the king persisted: ‘‘ No put-offs, my 
lord; answer me presently.” ‘Then, Sir,” said the. shrewd 
bishop, “I think it lawful for you to take my brother Neile’s 
money, for he offers it.” Even the petulant king was hugely 
pleased with this piece of pleasantry, which afforded great enter- 
tainment to his cringing courtiers. 
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‘‘ For the benefit of the afflicted,” as the advertisements have 
it, we give a little circumstance which is related of Dr. Andrews, 
While he was one of the divines at Cambridge, he was applied to 
by a worthy alderman of that drowsy city, who had the sorry habit 
of sleeping under the afternoon sermon ; and who, to his great 
mortification, had been publicly rebuked for it by the minister of 
the parish. As snuff had not then gotten into vogue, Dr. 
Andrews did not advise, as some matter-of-fact men have done in 
such cases, the taking of a rousing pinch. He seems to have 
been of the opinion of the famous Dr. Romaine, who once told 
his full-fed congregation in London, that it was hard work to 
preach to two pounds of beef and a pot of porter. So Dr. 
Andrews advised his civic friend to dine very sparingly. The 
advice was followed; but without avail. Again the “fair round” 
dignitary slumbered and slept, till roused up by the harsh rebukes 
of the irritated preacher. The mortified alderman again repaired 
to Dr. Andrews, with tears in those too sleepy eyes of his, begging 
some further counsel. The considerate divine recommended to 
him to dine as usual, and then to take his nap out before repairing 
to his pew. This plan was adopted; and to the next discourse, 
which was a violent invective prepared for the very purpose 
of castigating the alderman’s incurable habit, he listened with 
unwinking eyes, whose wondrous vigilance gave quite a ridiculous 
air to the whole business. So the unhappy parson was almost as 
much vexed at his huge-waisted hearer’s unwonted wakefulness, 
as before, at his unseemly dozing. 

Bishop Andrews continued in high esteem with Charles I. ; and 
that most culpable of monarchs, whose only redeeming quality 
was the strength and tenderness of his domestic affections, in his 
dying advice to his children, advised them to study the writings 
of three divines, of whom our Translator was one. 

Lancelot Andrews died at Winchester House, in Southwark, 
London, September 25th, 1626, aged seventy-one years. He 
was buried in the Church of St. Saviour, where a fair monument 


marks the spot. Having never married, he bequeathed his prop- | 


erty mostly to benevolent uses. John Milton, then but a youth, 
wrote a glowing, Latin elegy on his death. 

As a preacher, Bishop Andrews was right famous in his day. 
He was called the “star of preachers.”* Thomas Fuller says, 


* Stella predicantium. 
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that he was ‘‘an inimitable preacher in his way; and such plagi- 
aries as have stolen his sermons could never steal his preaching, 
and could make nothing of that, whereof he made all things as he 
desired. Pious and pleasant Bishop Felton, his contemporary 
and colleague, endeavored in vain in his sermons to assimilate his 
style; and therefore said merrily of himself: ‘I had almost 
marred my own natural trot, by endeavoring to imitate his artifi- 
cial amble.’”? Let this be a warning to all who would play the 
monkey, and especially to such as would ape the eccentricities of 
genius. Nor is it desirable that Bishop Andrews’s style should 
be imitated ; for it abounds in quips, quirks and puns, according 
to the false taste of his time. Few writers are “ so happy as to 
treat upon matters which must always interest, and to do it in a 
manner which shall forever please.” ‘T’o build up a solid literary 
reputation, taste and judgment in composition are as necessary as 
learning and ability. Hence it is, that the once admired folios of 
Bishop Andrews are doomed at last to the dusty dignity of the 
lower shelf in the library. 

Many hours he spent each day in private and family devotions: 
and there were some who used to desire that ‘ they might end 
their days in Bishop Andrews’s chapel.” He was one in whom 
was proved the truth of Luther’s profound remark, that ‘‘ to have 
prayed well is to have studied well.” Our praying prelate 
abounded also in almsgiving; usually sending his benefactions in 
private, as from a friend who chose to remain unknown. He was 
exceeding liberal in his gifts to poor and deserving scholars. His 
own instructors he held in the highest reverence. His old school- 
master Mulcaster always sat at the upper end of the episcopal 
table ; and when the venerable pedagogue was dead, his portrait 
was placed over the bishop’s study-door. These were just tributes 
of respect and honor : 


“Tor if the scholar to such height did reach, 
a Then what was he who did that scholar teach?” 


This worthy diocesan was greatly “‘ given to hospitality ,*’ and 


especially to literary strangers. So bountiful was his cheer, that 
it used to be said: ** My lord of Winchester keeps Christmas all 
the year round.” He once spent three thousand pounds in three 
days, though ‘in this we praise him not,” in entertaining King 
James at Farnham Castle. His society was as much sought, 
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however, for the charm of his rich and varied conversation, as for 
his liberal house-keeping and his exalted stations. 

But we are chiefly concerned to know what were his qualifica- 
tions as a Translator of the Bible. He ever bore the character 
of “a right godly man” and “a prodigious student.” One 
competent judge speaks of him as “ that great gulf of learnmg!”’ 
It was also said, that “‘ the world wanted learning to know how 
learned this man was.’? And a brave old chronicler remarks, that 
such was his skill in all languages, especially the Oriental, that, 
had he been present at the confusion of tongues at Babel, he 
might have served as INTERPRETER-GENERAL! 





CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


THE reflecting and conscientious man, when he considers the 
security to life, property, and reputation, under the shield which 
is spread over him by the laws of his country, cannot be insensi- 
ble to the value of good government. When, further, he con- 
siders how far the prevalence of Christianity, with its priceless 
blessings, is connected with the character of civil government 
and the obedience rendered to it, he must feel a serious responsi- 
bility as to his opinions and acts relating to “the powers that 
be.” To such a man, therefore it is a momentous inquiry, 
What is the foundation of civil government ? 

Different answers have been given to this great question. 
There are some, indeed, who deny that civil government has any 
just foundation; or that men are under any obligations to yield 
obedience to it. They charge upon it all the evils which exist in 
society. ‘They desire its overthrow, as a blessing to the whole 
race of man. We cannot believe that there are many, who en- 
tertain notions so opposed to the teachings of reason and revela- 
tion. But the fact, that opinions so disastrous to man in his 
present and eternal relations are avowed, is a sufficient reason for 
giving to our subject a thorough discussion. 


By afar more numerous and respectable portion of the com- 


munity, men. are represented as having originally entered into 
conventional regulations, abandoning something of their private 
rights for the sake of other and greater which grow out of goy- 
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ernment. This representation we believe to be erroneous. Civil 
government does indeed commend itself to man on the ground of 
utility, but it rests upon a far deeper foundation. 

Our belief is, that civil government is founded onthe will of 
God, manifested in his works, in his providence, and in his word. 
In his works, God is the teacher of .government. The planet 
on which we live, is strictly obedient to law; so are the floating 
vapors, and so are the flowing waters. If law binds all other 
subjects of God’s power, is it reasonable to suppose that his 
rational creatures are exempted? God is also teaching us the 
same truth in his providence. We may be convinced from the 
history of mankind, that their Maker designed them to live under 
some form of government. There has been experience enough to 
prove, that nothing good or truly great can be secured to the 
human race, without law to regulate their intercourse. And law 
is the language of government. We may subscribe to the noble 
character which is given of it in the well known words of Hooker: 
‘¢ Of law there can be no less acknowledged, than that her seat 
is the bosom of God, her voice the harmony of the world; al! 
things in heaven and earth do her homage, the very least as feel- 
ing her care, and the greatest as not exempt from her power. 
Both angels and men, and creatures of what condition soever, 
though each in different sort and manner, yet all with uniform 
consent admiring her as the mother of their peace and joy.” 

But if the voice of God in his works and providence is in favor 
of government among men, it 1s still more fully and distinctly so 
in his revelation. In the Old Testament, Jehovah not only insti- 
tutes civil government, but enjoins obedience to it as a relig- 
ious duty. ‘I counsel thee to keep the king’s commandment, 
and that in regard to the oath of God.” In the New Testament, 
there are the same principles, accompanied with such explanation 
as suits the more perfect dispensation of the divine will. Jesus, 
our great teacher and example, was subject himself to the civil 
powers ; and commanded his disciples to ‘‘ render unto Czesar the 
things that are Cesar’s.” His inspired apostles inculcated the 
same sentiments, and under circumstances which made them ex- 
eeedingly impressive. They lived at a time, when the disciples 
of Christ were exposed to great hardships in consequence of the 
wicked character of their rulers; and when sanguinary edicts 
were promulgated for the very purpose of destroying Christianity. 
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To submit to those powers with a pious spirit, required great 
forbearance. The apostles, therefore, were careful to lay down 
the rule of the gospel on this point with clearness and force. 
The Holy Spirit was, through them, speaking to every age and 
nation on a most important Christian duty. Although, under 
our republican government, where the rights of worship are re- 
spected, it would seem less necessary to insist on obedience to the 
civil authorities, yet events are continually transpiring which are 
fitted to direct the eyes of the Christian citizen to the divine 
testimony respecting his duties. We have reason to rejoice, that 
this testimony is so explicit. We transcribe the followmg as a 


sample : 

“ Let every soul be subject to the higher powers. For there is no 
power but of God: the powers that be are ordained of God. Whoso- 
ever therefore resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of God : 
and they that resist, shall receive to themselves damnation. For rulers 
are not a terror to good works, but to the evil. Wilt thou then not be 
afraid of the power? Do that which is good and thou shalt have 

raise of the same. For he is the minister of God to thee for good. 
But if thou do that which is evil, be afraid; for he beareth not the 
sword in vain: for he is the minister of God, a revenger to execute 
wrath upon him that doeth evil.”” ‘Submit yourselves to every ordi- 
nance of man for the Lord’s sake: whether it be to the king as 
supreme ; or unto governors, as unto them that are sent by him for 
the punishment of evil doers, and for the praise of them that do well. 
For so is the will of God, that with well doing, ye may put to silence 
the ignorance of foolish men: as free, and not using your liberty for 
a cloak of maliciousness, but as the servants of God.” 


We are clearly taught by these Scriptures, that civil govern- 
ment is ordained of God; that to submit to it cheerfully is the 
duty of all men ; that the divine displeasure will follow disobedi- 
ence ; that obedience, on the part of the followers of Christ, will 
best impress the minds of men with the excellence of the Christian 
religion; that whenever men disobey rulers under pretence 
that liberty requires it, they abuse liberty for wicked purposes, 
wearing it as a cloak of maliciousness. Living under the new dis- 
pensation of God, we are left more than his ancient people were, 
to a sober discretion as to the choice of different kinds of govern- 
ment. It is government itself, without regard to its specific char- 
acter, which is the ordinance of God. And as government is open 
to improvement, it is, of course, subject to great changes, even to 
the extent of revolution. If it becomes so intolerable, that mod- 
erate changes cannot supply the needed remedies, the majority of 
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numbers and the supreme power may rise and decree a sudden, ‘ 
total and revolutionary change. In this event, the new form of S 
government, which arises, is that to which God commands us to Se 
yield obedience. It is our duty to submit to the actual civil . 
power, however wicked or oppressive. If it enjoins what the 
Christian thinks inconsistent with the will of God, and if all his 
lawful efforts are insufficient to remove such iniquitous injunctions, 
it then becomes his duty to obey God, rather than the magistrate. & 
But it still remains his duty to bear whatever penalty is affixed to : 
a departure from the laws of his country. Cases of this kind 

are not unknown. ‘The Christian child may not commit murder 

even at the command of a parent; and yet no one can infer from 

this, that parental authority is not based on the Word of God. 

No magistrate can compel the Christian to violate his conscience ; 

but if he administers a law which requires such violation, the ff 
servant of Jesus must patiently submit to the penalty of that law. A 
In the view of Infinite Wisdom, the advantages of civil govern- 
ment are so great, that for the sake of them, we must submit to 
personal sacrifices. 

This doctrine is quite different from that of the ‘divine right 
of kings.”” It leaves the details of political administration to. the 
honest application of the teachings of the Bible, and to the ever 
varying progress of society. It is uninfluenced, on the one hand, 
by a profane contempt of all established usages; and, on the 
other by that doating fondness for time-hallowed customs, which 
closes the eyes upon the path of improvement. We may apply to 
the form and administration of government the sentiment of Bacon: 
‘** Antiquity deserveth that reverence, that men should make a 
stay awhile, and stand thereupon; and look about to discover 
which is the best way ; and when the discovery is well taken, not 
to rest there, but cheerfully to make progression.”’ 

There are many practical lessons of the highest moment, which 
may be derived from the doctrine of the sacred oracles: and we 
much mistake, if the state of the country does not require that 
they be earnestly pressed upon the public mind. 

We here see the solemn position in which the great Ruler of the 
nations places those who hold offices under the civil government. 
They are responsible, in a subordinate sense, to the people to 
whom they are the ministers of God for good. But a deeper and 
more dread accountability attaches to them from the very fact that 
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they are the ministers of God. They are bound by their oaths 
not to bear the sword in vain: to be a terror only to evil doers, 
and an encouragement and praise to them that do well. The 
pious Judge Hale, set it down among the things to be kept im per- 
petual remembrance, that, in the administration of justice, he was 
entrusted for God, for the king and the country. Would places 
of civil trust be so eagerly sought, if men seriously considered, that 
according to the execution of that trust, they will be approved or 
condemned in eternity ? 

It appears from our subject, that civil officers ought to be 
treated with the greatest respect and deference. They are rep- 
resentatives of the law which we are sworn to obey, of the govern- 
ment under which we live by the appointment of God. If the 
people hear their rulers spoken of with contempt, their confidence 
in government is undermined. If any wish to see the general 
prostration of good order, they have only to encourage, to the 
proper pitch, the practice of holding up our rulers to public scorn. 
Indeed the fruits of such a practice are already beginning to be 
reaped. ‘They appear like the grapes of Sodom and the clusters 
of Gomorrah. Hardly should we suppose, from what we con- 
stantly hear in society, that the precept, ‘‘ Thou shalt not speak 
evil of the ruler of thy people,” is found in the gospel, as well as 
inthe law. Yetit isevenso. If we are cursed with wicked 
magistrates, they have indeed a fearful account of their own to 
render unto God; but it will be our condemnation, if we do not 
treat them with respect. So long as they wear the badges of 
office, they are to be exempt from obloquy. ‘This is the will of 
God, that we may prevent the injury to Christianity, which would 
arise from the custom of “ speaking evil of dignities.” 

We learn further from our subject, what is required of us, when 
we wish to rectify the errors and abuses of government. In the 
correction of errors, and in the redress of wrongs, we should 
employ no other methods than the gospel allows. As good citi- 
zens, we are not prohibited from exertions to change for the better 
the administration, provided we obey the laws of the government. 
Nay, we are even permitted to modify and amend the government 
itself; but not to aim at its overthrow. The former process may 
be sometimes less congenial to our ardent feelings, than the latter ; 
but it has the high recommendation of being that which Christ has 
marked out for his followers. In England, some of the greatest 
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political changes, have been effected without the effusion of blood. 
Under the American constitution, we are furnished with all the 
means of improving the government, which can be reasonably 
desired. An anti-christian spirit alone can drive us to the 
employment of others. Unless the subject shall be generally 
regarded in this religious light, the horrors of mobocracy will ulti- 
mately prevail in our land. All the plagues of the future world 
are as applicable to the lawless demagogue, as they are to the 
drunkard, the liar, or the profane swearer. Every man who 
attempts to demolish property and destroy life, ought to be made 
to feel, that the pretence of “ resisting wrongs which the law can- 
not reach,” will not shield him from the wrath of heaven. We 
must resound in the ears of every ambitious disorganizer, and 
every ruffian band, the words of Paul: ‘* Whosoever therefore 
resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of God; and they that 
resist, shall receive to themselves damnation.” 

Nor do we feel that we are taking too serious a view of the 
great subject before us, when we press upon all Christians, the 
duty of praying much for their rulers. In perfect agreement with 
his expressed sentiments, Paul says: ‘I. exhort therefore that, 
first of all, supplications, prayers, intercessions and giving of 
thanks be made for all men, for kings, and for all that are in 
authority, that we may lead quiet and peaceable lives in all god- 
liness and honesty.’? How suitable to invoke the blessing of God 
upon that government which is his ordinance, and upon those 
rulers who are his ministers. None but He can give the requisite 


wisdom and probity to those who bear rule. If half the strength — 


which is wasted upon other expedients, were spent in prayer to 
heaven for the wise administration of government, we should see 
far less to lament, and far more in which to rejoice. They who 
are in the habit of praying earnestly for their rulers, will, of 
course, be more deeply versed and thoroughly interested in scrip- 
tural views of government. The same authority, which requires 
them thus to pray, requires them also to discharge all the offices 
of the Christian patriot. We do not advocate the propriety of 
plunging into the vortex of party spirit. We would stand upon 


higher ground, and take a broader survey of Christian duty. We . 


would consider, that, to a great extent, under our form of govern- 
ment, the rulers are as the people. If the trees of our political 
forest ask for the reign of the bramble, then the bramble will 
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offer its prickly touch and stinted shade for their protection. We 
are personally responsible, in exact proportion to our influence, for 
the character of our rulers and the management of our public 
affairs. We are bound by religious obligations to support public 
men of integrity, of uncorrupted minds, of pure morals and of 
sincere respect for the foundations of justice. If a candidate for 
office is vile, the Christian cannot conscientiously sustain him merely 
because he belongs to his political party. There is no alchemy 
which can turn a villain into an honest man by dipping him into 
the mixture, which has been fused from a party press and a polit- 
ical caucus. If all Christians of all denominations would act from 
the principle of supporting only good men, their influence would ere 
long be felt throughout the country. And this would only be act- 
ing out their avowed convictions, for they are united in believing, 
that when the righteous are in power, the people rejoice ; and 
that he whose example is against the morality of the gospel, is just 
the man who cannot be entrusted with office without danger to the 
community. We do not here make use of the favorite thought, 
that we are making an experiment for the world; and that, if the 
sacred cause of liberty is wrecked in this republic, it will be 
wrecked everywhere! With all its interest this is a consideration 
that savors of national boasting, besides being too contracted for 
the student of God’s providence and word. It is impossible for us 
to say what God designs to do with other nations, or with our 
own. For aught we know, the purest specimen of government 
may yet be found in Spain or Africa, and human happiness and 
the praises of Emanuel abound in Palestine; when a moral 
earthquake shall have ingulfed New England. Still every thing 
most precious in this world and the next, commands our pious 
solicitude and effort in behalf of our native land. However ob- 
scure we may be, our conduct will doubtless affect the future and 
eternal condition of unborn millions of Americans. 

A great American statesman has said, that there is one thing 
which Christians have yet to learn; that in a government consti- 
tuted as ours is, “‘ the powers that be ”’ must first be made to feel 
the force of religion, and act from its principles, before the great 
mass of the people can be elevated in knowledge and godliness. 
Supposing it true, that statesmen overrate civil government as a 
means of moral good; may it not be equally true, that it is 
underrated by the church and its ministers? In this respect, 
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ey 


have we not degenerated from the example of our pious fore- 
fathers? Have the servants of Christ, occupying places of in- 
fluence, testified as they ought against the evils of anarchy? 
In vain shall we hope, that the rude hand of the disorganizer will 
stop with political changes. The anti-christian spirit which 
assaults government, will not spare the church. When the pil- 
lars of state are torn away in defiance of all that is terrible in 
apostolic denunciation, will the government of schools, or even of 
families, long rest secure? Will the Gothic army, which takes 
violent possession of the capitol, be afraid of the sanctuary of 
domestic life, or of the ark of the covenant in the house of the 
Lord? If the flames of misrule shall blast the fair and lofty 
tree of our constitution, shall we expect the scathing influence to 
pass by the trees of righteousness planted around our Zion? 
The servant of the cross is set upon the watch-tower, to give the 
alarm when danger is near. Were it true that the success of 
the gospel in preparing souls for heaven is in no way dependent 
on our political condition, patriotism would yet be the duty of the 
Christian. The influence of our civil condition on the welfare of 
our souls, is too manifest and too great to be overlooked by the 
follower of Christ. The ebb and flow, the rise and fall of the 
current of Christianity during the future generations, may be 
predicted with some degree of accuracy by one who is com- 
petent to calculate our political almanac. 





OUR COUNTRY, AS TO THE PAST. 


“‘TruTH,” in the beautiful language of Aulus Gellius, “is the 
daughter of Time.” In no respect, is this sentiment more ac- 
cordant with fact, than in the judgment passed on the prominent 
actors in the history of nations. From their contemporaries, 
such men rarely receive just or impartial dealing. Alike by the 
blind flattery of partisans and the bitter prejudice of opponents, 
are they liable to misrepresentation. The picture is always over- 
drawn. It is either extravagant panegyric, or unmitigated cen- 
sure. But posterity reviews the decision, and forms a more 
accurate judgment. 
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It is grateful to our feelings to know that under this influence, 
justice is now done to the memory of the Puritans. For many 
years in England, and to some extent in our land, their peculiari- 
ties of manner and speech have been the fruitful theme of ridi- 
cule; and their stern virtues have been almost forgotten, in the 
sneer of the witling, and the scoff of the caviller. But this 
day is passing away. In our own land, where we -reap the 
harvest of their toils, and gather the fruit of their sufferings, the 
sons of New England rejoice to do them honor. As time rolls 
on their memory is more precious; ‘ the just shall be had in 
everlasting remembrance.” In England, also, a true judgment 
is uttered from many quarters; and the day is not far distant, 
when ample justice shall be awarded to those who lived and 
suffered for liberty in their native and their adopted land. ‘The 
English Puritans,’”’ says a writer in the last number of the Edin- 
burgh Review, ‘‘ the chief of men, whom it is the paltry fashion 
of this day to decry, divided their vast inheritance between 
them in the reign of Charles I. One body remained at home, 
and established the English constitution: one crossed the 
Atlantic, and founded the American republic ; — the two greatest 
achievements of modern times.”’ 

With their work in England we have nothing at present to do. 
In our land they sought to frame a constitution of government 
and society, based solely on the Bible. It was a noble aim, never 
attempted before. They made their original compact, in the 
cabin of the May-Flower, with solemn prayer. Religious educa- 
tion, both in the school and the sanctuary, received their earliest 
attention. ‘The college they founded, while yet in the feebleness 
of infancy, was consecrated to Christ and the Church. Into all 
civil and social relations, the religious element entered, and had a 
controlling influence. Never was a plan for the reformation of 
society more glorious, or commenced under more favorable aus- 
pices. ‘The religion of these men was the religion of the Bible. 
It was pure Protestantism. They called no man master: they 
gave no heed to the traditions of the elders: they squared all 
doctrine by the law and the testimony. What the Bible teaches 
is truth!—This was their motto. And the parting counsel of 
that ‘famous and good man,” John Robinson, expresses their 
spirit, a spirit we find nowhere else in that age. ‘I beseech 
you, remember it, it is an article of your church covenant, that 
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you be ready to receive whatever truth shall be made known to 
you from the written word of God.” 

Neither did they admit any ecclesiastical supremacy. Here, 
in the wilderness, God was in their Zion, as in the churches of 
their fatherland. And Christ, their head, was present; nor did 
they feel they had removed from under his eye, or must needs 
seek his blessing through the medium of churches and ministers 
across the sea. Such a faith has a root to it. It will bear trans- 
planting. Nobly has it grown in the soil to which those Puritans 
brought it. 

They were no ordinary men. They were not mere political 
adventurers, nor soldiers of fortune. They were men of in- 
tellect and education: men of prayer and piety. They had 
been tried in the furnace, and purified for the great work allotted 
them. As one has expressed it, they were “ sifted out;” and 
so repeatedly sifted, that the chaff was thoroughly winnowed 
away. Compare them with the founders of most colonies, from 
the “ wolfsuckled” leader of the Tiber, to the convicted felon 
of Botany Bay ; and how marked were the men, for mind and 
character, whom it is our privilege to call the Fathers of New 
England. 

There was also in this new world a field for the semination of 
these new principles. The old world was preoccupied by habits 
and customs which cramped every attempt at reform. Tyranny 
triumphed in church and state ; and was so interlinked with the 
various grades of rank and power, into which society was divided, 
that the struggle for freedom seemed desperate. Religion was 
linked to the throne, and shaped under its influence. It was the 
creature, rather than the creator, of government. For ages this 
had been the state of society, and ages alone could break up the 
bondage. But New England was new ground. Society was not 
formed. The foundations could be laid; and the men who were 
not fettered by traditions, nor hampered by any ecclesiastical 
connections with the old world, were just the men to lay those 
foundations ; and to rear a new structure of civil and religious 
polity, to be a model to the nations of Europe and a light to the 
world. Here they were separated from the old world; for in 
those days it was along and dreary passage across, and there 
was but little to tempt the idle or worthless to these shores. 
The greater portion of the settlers came over in the best days of 
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the Puritans. According to Bancroft, ‘‘ about twenty-two thou- 
sand landed in New England before the assembling of the Long 
Parliament, and they received few accessions afterwards.” Thus 
secluded, and neglected by England, time was afforded for the 
planting and rooting of their principles, with but little admixture 
of foreign seed. A new structure of society was formed under 
their influence. It remains to this day. Each foreign traveller, 
as he passes through our cities and villages, is amazed ; for all is 
new. And the American, in his turn, as he plants his foot on 
foreign shores is perplexed on every side; for society is after 
another model than that which he left at home. 

The grand secret of this entire renovation lies in its commence- 
ment. The governments of the old world began in tyranny and 
ignorance. At first there were countless tribes, each under its 
own chieftain, and all warring one upon another. By degrees 
some Nimrod, more cunning or mightier than his fellows, prevailed 
over the others, and annexed their domain to his own. ‘The people, 
ignorant and subjected, passed with the territory ; and were little 
regarded, save as they ministered to the despot’s power or pleas- 
ure. The forms of religion, whether Pagan or Christian, were 
shaped by these institutions of the state. And thus, in the old 
world, grew up civil and spiritual despotism. And in the lapse 
of so many centuries, it affected all the forms of society. Even 
now, when the power of progress and increasing intelligence intro- 
duces reform, and some of the most flagrant abuses are removed, 
the old root remains. Some dead and decayed limbs may be lop- 
ped off, some new and better branches grafted in; but the root 
and trunk are there, and radical reform would be entire revolu- 
tion. In this country, there is no such root. Liberty is not 
ingrafted on the old trunk of despotism. It was sown in the seed ; 
and root, and branch, and fruit, are all of one. It is a new 
plant, in the perfection of every part. And for this we are in- 
debted to the men who dared to originate a system at variance 
with all their early associations, and modelled after no existing 
form of human government; but upon principles of church 
organization, which, though almost universally rejected at that 
day, were learned from the Bible. 

It must have demanded no ordinary courage and sagacity to 
strike out a path so new. There was one result which followed 
this step, and it remains to this day. They could not look back : 
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they must look forward. The path was so new, as to break off 
their connection with the old way; and henceforward their eye 
must be on the future. The older nations live in the associations 
of the past; they boast their time-honored relics, castles, palaces, 
cathedrals and monuments of many generations. ‘These are 
their glory and attraction. Nor are we insensible to the charm, 
nor blind to the beauty of these works of art and taste. Yet 
we would not have them on our soil. ‘hey are mementos of 
the old feudal power, not monuments of freedom. They belong 
to another dispensation than ours. We live for the present and 
for the future. Our cities have but a growth of yesterday, 
compared to the proud marts of the old world; but our pride is 
in what they are, and what they will be. We live not in the 
past, but in the future. Our stride is onward, and no people 
probably ever exhibited such forgetfulness of things behind, and 
such pressing forward to higher and farther advancement. It is 
here we feel the power of the new life, inspired by a healthy 
infancy. Our fathers left us no hereditary disease to cripple the 
strength and vigor of our manhood. And we rejoice in the fact 
that the past was as it was. No proud baronial castles frown in 
their ruins from any of our summits, the emblems of past oppression 
and present hereditary rank ; no lofty cathedrals, erected by pride 
and oppression, rise among our beautiful vallies, associated with 
priestly corruption and despotism. These belong not to us. We 
are content with the humble farm-houses which shelter the sturdy 
yeomen, and are and always have been homes of freedom ; with 
the humble village meeting-houses, reared by willing hands, and 
hallowed by the memory of pious pastors and a praying people. 
These are our relics, and these, we would guard with scrupulous 
fidelity. We would have every home, whether in palace or cot, 
lighted by intelligence and shielded by freedom; and every sanc- 
tuary, whether rough-hewn out of the logs of our forest, or 
wrought with exquisite art from the beautiful stones of our quar- 
ries, blessed with a godly teacher and a devout congregation. 
And on our whole land we would impress the idea of a new dis- 
pensation. Kings, standing armies, nobility and priesthood we 
have abjured; let us abjure the root whence they sprung and by 
which they live. Our past history has not fastened upon us 
these excrescences. If we are true to ourselves they will never 


appear. 
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RELEASE FROM THE CHURCH. 


In times of spiritual declension, ministers are often applied to 
by some of their church members to procure for them a release 
from the church. They say that they were never converted. In 
many cases they joined the church very early in life, or in times 
of religious excitement; and they have since found that they are 
destitute, as they think, of piety. They feel no interest in 
religion, nor in any of its duties. Secret prayer is burdensome 
to them; the Lord’s Supper excites no feeling but pain. They 
consider that they are deceiving others, and mocking God, by the 
outward show of religious profession, while their hearts are not in 
a proper state. 

Such cases are very painful to all concerned. The question 
arises, What is the duty of a pastor and a church, with regard 
to them ? 

In attempting to answer the question, let us exclude from pres- 
ent consideration those cases of undoubted piety, in which a 
temporary or hereditary depression of spirits excites the feeling 
and wish such as has now been described. These cases more 
frequently occur in times of great spiritual interest, and are 
owing to the inability of the depressed and sorrowing spirit to 
rise, with Christian brethren and friends, to the elevated state of 
pious feeling which, at such times, is the common experience of 
the church. These cases are to be managed with all the soothing 
and healing skill which can be employed. Much may be done by 
pointing out clearly to the desponding mind, the difference between 
faith and hope, and by showing that we are justified by faith, 
and not by hope; and that, while hope is a blessed attendant 
ordinarily of faith, yet that faith of itself, necessarily implies a 
want of sight; and that the desponding soul must cling to the 
justifying righteousness of Christ. Past experience may also be 
adduced to the mind of such an one, as an evidence that he has 
been capable of gracious affections, and therefore must have been 
born of God. But nothing is more useful than to dwell, in a 
practical manner with such individuals, on the nature of the 
Spirit’s influences, which impart light and peace, “and calm the 
surges of the mind.” 

Far different are the cases now under consideration. They who 
make the request in the manner and with the feelings at first 
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alluded to, we will suppose, really give no decisive evidence of 
piety. They are honest and correct in the account which they 
give of themselves. While they are not scoffers, nor despisers of 
religion, but have a regard for it and its ordinances, they sincerely 
feel that they have no such religious experience as makes it 
proper for them to come to the sacrament of the Supper. They 
ask therefore, to be cut off, in some way, from the church; to be 
dropped from the list of members; to have their covenant obliga- 
tions given back by vote of the church which admitted them. 

A church, however, cannot release a member from his covenant 
obligations toGod. Even excommunication for gross sin does not 
release the excommunicated person from his vows. When he entered 
into covenant with God, he took upon him obligations, as he 
probably understood at the time, in the language of many of our 
church covenants, from which he can never escape. They will 
follow him to the bar of God, and abide upon him through all 
eternity. He has unalterably committed himself, and must hence- 
forth be the servant of God. 

The inquiry arises, nevertheless, in the mind of the individual, 
Why, if he finds himself to be self-deceived and mistaken, he may 
not have the same liberty to cancel his obligations in this case, 
which a humane and generous friend would afford him on the 
discovery of error or mistake in a commercial agreement ? 

To this it may be replied, Would you, or would any humane 
and generous friend, release another from an obligation, when the 
only assignable reason was, that the applicant felt no interest in 
performing his contract? He cannot plead loss or injury; but 
only that he has no heart to execute the engagements. 

This is precisely the case with one who has entered publicly 
into covenant with God, and now seeks to be absolved from that 
covenant. Have the vows which he made to God been oppressive 
to him for any other reason, than that he had no heart to perform 
them? But the answer may be, that, even in such a case, 
agreements of other kinds are dissolved by mutual consent; for 
example, engagements to marry; in which, upon the deliberate 
judgment and declaration of one of the parties after mature 
acquaintance, that there is, on his or her part, a total disinclination 
to the union, the engagement is dissolved. 

Let us assume the illustration, and apply it to the cases in 
question. While, in making a profession of religion, we do join 
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ourselves to some particular church, and enter into a mutual cove- 
nant with it for Christian communion, the chief import of our act at 
such a time is, covenanting with God. The church only witnesses 
and records our oaths ; but cannot absolve us from them, nor forgive 
our perjury. The church can absolve us from our covenant with 
that particular church, by giving us a dismission to some other 
church; but it has no right to release us from the vows which we 
made to God. Hence, when we make a Christian profession, the 
church and we are not like two parties to a matrimonial engage- 
ment. God and we are the parties in this most solemn transaction 
of a public Christian profession. We must therefore obtain a 
release, if at all, from Him to whom we paid our vows. But the 
church can never obtain evidence that God has released us; 
for the simple reason that God never can release us without admit- 
ting that we are under no obligations to do and to be all that we 
have promised. We might as well expect Him to absolve us 
from the claims of his law. When we covenanted with God, we 
solemnly avouched the Lord Jehovah, Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, to be our God and portion forever. We gave ourselves up 
to Christ to be his servants, and to be redeemed and saved by 
him. But now we find, that we did not choose God for our por- 
tion, and that we did not really enter into a covenant with the 
Lord Jesus. 

Our only duty in such a case is to amend ourerror. The cove- 
nant we made was infinitely reasonable and proper, and now if 
we do not adhere to it, the reason is that we are not willing to 
love God supremely, we are not willing to be the servants of 
Christ, and to belong to his redeemed people. 

God will never assent to this. If we see fit to renounce Him, 
we must take the fearful responsibility of doing so. We are free 
agents, and the Saviour says to us: ‘* Will ye also go away ?”’ 
If we choose, we can secretly part with Christ, and abandon all 
hope or expectation of being saved, according to covenant, by 
him. But the Church can be no party to this transaction. It 
can take cognizance of nothing but overt acts. If we absent 
ourselves for any considerable time from religious ordinances, the 
Church will be obliged to make inquiry into the reason ; and if we 
are cut off from the Church, it can only be in view of some open 
breach of covenant engagements, or for some immorality. 
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But when the individual manifests no desire to indulge in things 
which he knows are forbidden by the common consent, if not by 
the express rules of the church, and does not seek release from 
the church for such a purpose, but merely from a conscious want 
of interest in spiritual things, a church ought to be very slow in 
dealing with him ; and in no wise cut him off at his request, on 
the mere ground of his declared destitution of pious feelings. 
Should he continue to attend upon the ordinances of the church, 
we are not bound to decide upon his sincerity, nor to pass judg- 
ment upon him by taking part with him against himself. We 
must let him grow together with us until the harvest. If we ex- 
communicate him on the ground of his declared want of religious 
feelings, we should have work enough of this kind to do, in every 
season of temptation, or of religious declension. It must be un- 
derstood by all who who join themselves to God in a public cove- 
nant before his people, that the church cannot absolve them from 
their vows; and can deal with them as false professors, only when 
they break those vows in an open manner. 

They who are found in such a situation as has now been de- 
scribed, may well awaken the tender concern both of the pastor and 
of the church. When the individual is reckless, and shows an 
evil temper; and when his evident wish is, to escape from the 
church that he may return to the pleasures of the world, so that 
it shall ‘‘ happen unto him according to the true proverb ;” he 
will then, in progress of time, afford some occasion, by his conduct, 
for church censure or excommunication. But in all cases it 
becomes us to deal with great tenderness and forbearance; as we 
also should even with an open apostate. 

Let us here address a few words to any one who thinks that he 
never was converted ; and who, for this reason, wishes to be re- 
leased from the church. 

You think, dear friend, that you have never truly repented of 
your sins and obtained forgiveness through Christ. You think 
that it is wrong for you to keep up the form of a Christian pro- 
fession, while you feel no interest in religion. 

The evil of withdrawing from the Lord’s table would be much 
greater than the mconsistency you apprehend, of going to it with 
your present feelings. You did not join the church in hypocrisy. 
You believed yourself smcere in all you professed ; and if any one 
had accused or suspected you of seeking to deceive others or 
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yourself, the imputation would have grieved you exceedingly. 
Had you knowingly assumed the garb of piety, to serve some 
private and unworthy end in joining the church, the disclosure of 
it by you, without repentance, might be a proper occasion for 
church discipline. But the feelings with which you joined the 
church, and which you thought at the time were sincere, seem 
now to have changed ; and, in this departure of your former in- 
terest in religion, you now wish to be separated from the church 
of God. 

Have you changed your belief as to the necessity of the new 
birth, repentance, faith in the sacrifice of Christ, and a holy life, 
in order to enter heaven? No. Your only ground for seeking 
this release from the church is, your belief that you have never 
experienced these things. Do you wish to indulge in things which 
you know are inconsistent with church membership? Not so; 
you merely feel that you have not the proper qualifications for 
acting as a member of a church. 

Now, if religion were not attainable by proper efforts, aided, as 
every sincere effort is, by divine grace, you might despair. You 
might feel then as a man does, whose chance in a lottery has 
turned out a blank. But if your repentance for sin hitherto has 
not been right, does any thing hinder you from repenting aright ? 
Suppose that you have never yet believed.on Christ. You know 
what you must do to be saved; and you know that with the Lord 
there is mercy, and with him is plenteous redemption. Why 
should you renounce effort and hope? You have not blasphemed 
the Holy Ghost. You have not committed the unpardonable sin. 
Except this, you know that all manner of sin and blasphemy shall 
be forgiven unto men, and of course any inconsistency of which 
you may feel yourself to have been guilty. Will you renounce 
your hope of heaven? Will you insist that the door of Christ’s 
fold shall be shut against you? Are you never to be converted ? 
If you are, it will probably be while God is drawing you, as now, 
with the cords of love, and with the bands of a man; and not 
after you have have said to his church: ‘ Let me break his bands. 
asunder and cast away his cords from me!’ Youseem now to be 
standing at the door of the church of Christ which he has pur- 
chased with his own blood, and your face is as though you would 
depart. Whither will you go? Leave the covenant care of Christ, 
and join yourself again to the world of his enemies, and you ex- 
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pose yourself to be the prey of that adversary who goeth about as 
a roaring lion, seeking whom he may devour. The doors of sheep- 
folds are his chosen ambuscades. Going in, we are annoyed, 
and frightened, and hindered by him; retreating and fleeing from 
them, we are sure to be his prey. 

But after all that can be said, suppose that the church should, 
at your request, give you an appropriate letter of release. It 
would read, perhaps, somewhat in this form: ‘ This certifies that 
A. B. is hereby, at his request, this day released from covenant 
obligations to the Lord Jesus Christ; and is no longer a partaker 
of covenant privileges with his church.” 

Sometimes a man is summoned to appear in court, and bring a 
document known to be in his possession. Suppose that, at the 
final day, Christ should summon you to his bar with this letter of 
dismission from his church in your hand. There is the evidence 
that you voluntarily withdrew from your covenant with him ; and, 
of course, absolved him from his covenant engagements to you. 
A word need not be spoken by the Judge. With that letter in your 
hand, and fixed therein forever by him “ who shutteth and no man 
openeth,” with what feelings would you lie down in sorrow ;_bear- 
ing with you the proof, that, in being separated from Christ, you 
but eat the fruit of your own ways ! 

No, beloved friend, we cannot, we will not, cut you off from 
your God and Saviour, and from heaven. You alone must do it, 
if it is to be done. But will you do it? You have taken the 
emblems of the body and blood of Christ : it will not do for you, 
after this, to perish. ‘To fall from a seat at the Lord’s table into 
hell, is a worse fall than from an angel’s seat, where redemption 
was never experienced to aggravate the doom. You have put 
your hand to the plough. Do not look back. You would never 
be happy, if you could obtain a release from the church of Christ. 
Every Sabbath bell would admonish you ; the sight of the Lord’s 
table would reproach you; the recollection that you were an 

apostate would sink you in your own esteem, and make you feel 
as though others must have lost their respect for you. If you 
have never been converted, it is not yet too late. Let the next 
season of communion at the table of Christ witness your repent- 
ance, and the consecration of yourself to the Saviour, and there 
shall be more joy in heaven over you, than over all the rest who 
never went astray. 
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MILTON’S ORTHODOXY. 


Beyonp all other men, the Unitarians profess to be above the 
influence of human authority, and of great names in matters of 
religious belief. In making this profession with such loud voices, 
they are, probably, moved in part by the fine sound it makes ; 
and in part, by the persuasion, that they are really as independent 
as they suppose. Yet, according to our observation, there are 
none who are more fond of parading and vaunting the names of 
such distinguished men as have ever been known or supposed to 
favor their sentiments. And if their title to the patronage of any 
of these illustrious characters is called in question, they straight- 
way fall to defending their claim, as though it were of the high- 
est importance to the full assurance of their faith. 

This has been the case with them in regard to that great poet 
and divine, whom many of the ablest critics place at the head of all 
uninspired writers. It is quite certain that John Milton, at some 
period of his life, was what is called a “‘ high Arian,” or one of 
those who hold that the Son of God is all but supremely divine. 
Tt is also certain, that, during another part of his life, he was a 
decided Trinitarian. ‘The question is, Was he an Arian in ‘his 
green, unknowing youth ?” or was his Unitarianism “ the dictate 
of his age,” in the ripeness and strength of his faculties ? 

As he was not slow to publish his sentiments, especially on dis- 
puted points; and as he never gave to the press his ‘‘ Treatise on 
Christian Doctrine,” which is the only writing of his in which 
Unitarian sentiments are expressed; it is natural to class that 
treatise with his earlier compositions. This seems the more prob- 
able, because it contains some very crude notions, such as only a 
young man of immature genius would be likely to maintain. 
These raw conceits, such as the eternity of matter, and the mate- 
rial nature of the Godhead, are as repulsive to the taste of sober 
Unitarians, as of any other persons. There seems, therefore, to 
be a strong presumption, that this heretical treatise, which never 
saw the light till it was accidentally discovered, a few years ago, 
among the heaps of documentary rubbish in the State-Paper Office 
at London, was penned in his younger days. 

The most decided expression of his sentiments on the subject of 
the Trinity occurs in the first of his printed works, entitled “ Of 
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Reformation in England,’ which he issued in 1641, being then 
in the thirty-third year of his age, and in the flower and prime of 
his manhood. This tract closes with a most sublime prayer, in 
which the invocation shows, that the author well understood the 
practical and devotional uses of the doctrine of the Trinity. It 
thus begins: ‘Thou, therefore, that sittest in light and glory un- 
approachable, Parent of angels and men! next, Thee I implore, 
omnipotent King, Redeemer of that lost remnant whose nature 
Thou didst assume, ineffable and everlasting Love! and Thou, the 
third subsistence of divine infinitude, illumining Spirit, the joy 
and solace of created things! one Tripersonal Godhead!” With 
the exception of the “‘ Treatise on Christian Doctrine,” already 
spoken of, there is nothing in his numerous writings which, on this 
point, militates against the orthodox truth. 

As able a critic as Macaulay, to be sure, has said: “ We can 
scarcely conceive that any person could have read the ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ without suspecting his [Milton’s] Arianism.”’ We have 
conclusive proof, that, in this opinion, the famous reviewer is in 
an error. Before presenting this proof, however, we submit with 
all deference, that very many persons have read that matchless 
poem, which the author published in the fifty-ninth year of his 
age, without having such a suspicion raised in their minds. And 
if, in this connection, we may say it without presumption, we will 
affirm, that we have perused that immortal epic with this very 
point in view; and that we find nothing there inconsistent with 
the old ecclesiastical doctrine of the Nicene creed, as respects 
the holy Trinity, and the subordination of the Son in the work of. 
redemption. 

Certain it is, that, in “‘ Paradise Regained,” which was printed 
four years later, in 1671, and which, of all his writings, was the 
favorite of its author, there is no Unitarianism. It is observable 
that the poet here makes the devil an obstinate Socinian. In the 
fourth book, Satan, in finishing his unsuccessful temptations of our 
Lord, tells the Redeemer, that he is approved, 


“'T’o the utmost of mere man, both wise and good, 
Not more !” 


The bard would not have put such a sentiment into the mouth of 
“ the father of lies,”? had he not accounted of it as ‘a doctrine 


of devils.”’ 
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We close the dispute as to the belief in which Milton, full of 
years and wisdom died, by referring to the last of his publications, 
which he printed in 1673, the year before his decease. It is the 
tract entitled “* Of True Religion, Heresy, Schism, Toleration ; 
and what best means may be used against the Growth of Popery.” 
The passage to which we appeal may be found in the London 
edition of the ‘*‘ Prose Works,’’ 1806, and on the 262d page of 
the fourth volume. Milton is there speaking of “ the Arian and 
Socinian,”’ and of the grounds on which they dispute against the 
Trinity, “so high a matter, and so necessary to be known.” He 
concludes by affirming that matter to be “A MYSTERY INDEED IN 
THEIR SOPHISTIC SUBTLETIES, BUT IN SCRIPTURE A PLAIN DOC- 


TRINE.”’ 
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UNIVERSALISM NOT OF Gop: An Examination of the System of Uni- 
versalism ; its Doctrine, Arguments, and Fruits, with the Expe- 
rience of the Author, during a Ministry of twelve Years. By 
Matthew Hale Smith. Published by the American Tract Society. 
18mo: Pp. 258. 


Tne subject of Universalism is one which we ever contemplate 
with mingled emotions. When we consider. the awful nature of 
the question under discussion, future and eternal retribution as 
the desert of transgression, it awakens the most solemn sense of 
the evil of sin. ‘The penalty, terrible as it is, does not exceed 
the greatness of that evil. No punishment can be too great for 
sin committed against a God of such love and goodness. This 
feeling of solemnity changes to sadness in view of the multitudes 
who, on this subject, are deluded by false teachers; and who are 
led to believe, the more sincerely the more fatally, that there is 
no hell, or other state of future punishment. This compassion for 
the deceived turns to indignation against their deceivers, to whom 
the word of the Lord by his prophet so fitly applies: ‘ With lies 
ye have made the heart of the righteous sad, whom I have not 
made sad; and strengthened the hands of the wicked, that he 
should not return from his wicked way, by promising him life.” 
This indignation against these falsest of false teachers who steal 
the Christian name, subsides into contempt as we witness the 
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sorry cunning with which they seek to hide the shallowness of 
their sophistry. At last, the inspection of the tricks by which 
they juggle texts of Holy Writ into a likeness and a seeming oppo- 
site to their real-meaning, becomes a strong provocative to mirth. 
So ridiculous are the impostures of the priests of Universalism, 
that nothing could restrain the merriment they would naturally 
excite, but a remembrance of the solemnity of the subject on which 
they practise their absurd aud fantastic operations. 

Of all the false systems, which Satan has devised for the delu- 
sion of the souls of men, scarce one appears so audacious and re- 
pulsive as ultra-Universalism. While we are perfectly sensible, 
that many amiable and intelligent persons have been, by various 
influences, drawn away after this pernicious error, we do not think 
any the better of it, on that account ; but we rather abhor it the 
more sincerely. When all due allowance, however, is made for 
such cases, it still remains evident, that Universalism, on the 
whole, has a character for coarseness which attaches itself to no 
other sect pretending to the Christian name. Its temper is in- 
comparably virulent and unclean. Whatever it commends, it 
disgraces ; whatever it asserts, it discredits ; whatever it touches, 
it desecrates. 

Its aspect of heartlessness and insincerity is made more star- 
ingly conspicuous, by its utter unsteadiness. During the short 
period in which it has existed as an organized sect, it has under- 
gone many and strange mutations. And it is abundantly certain, 
from present appearances, that its changes are not yet at an end. 
Voltaire, who was rather irreverent toward the ladies, as such vile 
wits usually are, declares of those “fair mutabilities,” that their 
resemblance to the weather-vanes extends so far, that, like them, 
they grow rusty as they become old, and stick immovably to some 
point at last. But Universalism, which is not likely to live long 
enough ever to become an old religion, is so constantly whirling 
about ‘‘ with every blast of doctrine,” that its spindle can never 
accumulate rust enough to make it stationary. Several of its 
prominent preachers, weary of the toil of wresting the Scriptures, 

have abandoned them in favor of Davis’s ridiculous revelations, 
which are much more to their mind. Others have embraced that 
subtlest and most villanous form of modern infidelity, called Univer- 
salism, which steals the Christian name, in order to stab the Chris- 
tian faith ; and that, in the Saviour’s own name, it may scoff at 
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the miracles and resurrection of the Lord. The others too, though 
they rail roundly at Davis’s impostures and at transcendental 
hypocrisies, by which, as they have sense enough to see, they can 
never make a living, are yet shrewdly suspected of secret infidelity. 
Nor is this a groundless suspicion. For how can men whose off- 
cial life has been occupied in untwisting the Bible, and retwisting 
it the other way, retain any respect for it as the Word of God ? 
The infidel tendencies of Universalism are so decided, that none 
but a thorough-paced partizan can deny them. It is notorious that 
the open infidels, who should best know the secret of their own 
strength, uniformly speak of Universalists as nearly allied to 
them, and as being well on the way toward joining them, and as 
most largely affording recruits to their ranks. It is well known, 
also, that the many persons who have broken away from Univer- 
salism with horror, and embraced the gospel as their refuge, all 
speak of the infidel spirit as fearfully prevalent among their old 
associates. 

That the doctrines of Universalism, which denies that the ac- 
tions of this life can have any effect, either for good or for evil, on 
the future life, must be corrupting and demoralizing in the highest 
degree, is obvious from the nature of the case. The strong incen- 
tives to strive for moral excellence, and to escape from the bond- 
age of evil, are taken away. Goodness and evil themselves, being 
thus limited as to the extent of their influence and operation, lose 
comparatively almost all theirimportance. Thus every stimulus to 
virtue is weakened, every restraint to vice is loosened, and every 
temptation is left to work with undisputed power upon the baser 
passions of the soul. 

The results which might naturally be looked for from such 
debasing doctrine, are found to be verified in fact. Of all the 
numerous converts to the truth, who have renounced Universalism, 
not one has failed to pronounce it a cherisher and fomenter of 
wickedness, as it has exhibited itself in their ministerial experience 
and to their close observation. They all ascribe their first 
impressions of its falseness, to the painful feelings excited by wit- 
nessing its direct tendency to harden the heart and defile the 
life. The same testimony is uttered by innumerable observers, 
intelligent and candid, who have looked at the fruits of Univer- 
salism, without tasting them. And this testimony even escapes, 
and that quite often, from the lips of those who, through the force 
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of prejudice or delusion, still feed upon those bitter fruits, and 
refuse to forsake the deadly tree which bears them. It is difficult 
to see how evidence can be more varied, complete and full, than 
that which bears witness to the pernicious and degrading influence 
of Universalism. — 

In a cursory perusal, during the past year, of the principal 
paper issued in the denomination, we were contiually struck with 
the indications of its inward rottenness and impurity. Amid 
frequent boastings and vaporings of prosperity and success, which 
are intended to cover up the weaknesses and decays of the cause, 
there are ever leaking out the sure tokens of consuming disease. 
There are numerous sour complaints of societies whose lack of 
zeal suffers their interests to languish. Sometimes a minister is 
scolded for not paying hisdebts. Sometimes the low state of the 
cause in certain sections of the country is ascribed to the mean 
gifts or immoral conduct of men who set themselves up as its ad- 
vocates and ministers. ‘Thus one of them is complained of, who 
was ‘ for a time a Universalist preacher; for a little time after 
an apostle of infidelity; then a lackey at the theatre ; and lastly 
a Universalist again,’ on his way to preach in a large city 
of New England. A number of meeting-houses have been 
closed for want of funds to supply them with preaching, or aban- 
doned and sold for debt. Many very cross-grained remarks are 
made about certain deists, who style themselves “the reform 
class’? among the Universalist clergy, and who are “ intent on 
establishing, if possible, a new kind of Christianity.”” Matters, 
indeed, have come to such a pass, that the Universalists of this 
region were obliged to hold a Convention, which spent two days 
in coming to the decision, though it was stiffly contested, that no 
man could, with any decency, pretend to be a minister of Christ, 
who disbelieves the teachings, miracles and resurrection of our 
Lord. ‘The impostures of Davis, too, a Universalist minister, as 
we are informed, aided and abetted by several other preachers of 
the same stamp, put the poor editor into sundry dismal pangs at 
the dishonor which, as he conceives, they have done to the doc- 
trine over which he watches. 

It isa further token of the strong tendency of Universalism 
to come to nothing, that many of its ministers run themselves out, 
and take, some of them, to very humble callings. We have quite 
a list of these before us; of whom some are quack-dentists, who 
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try to furnish work for their own teeth by demolishing those of 
their unfortunate patients. Some are mesmerizers, living by their 
wits, or by the want of wit in the simple souls they practise upon. 
Some are agitators and reformers, laboring to bring in a sort of 
thieves’ paradise and rogues’ millennium. Some are herb-doctors, 
and also dealers in “simples.”” And besides these, there are 
others who are fancy-stock-brokers, kitchen-corporals, and the 
like. How is it possible to feel any respect for a denomination, 
which numbers such characters among its ministers in regular 
standing ! 

The worst influence which Universalism exerts is upon young 
men, who embrace it just long enough to be ruined by it. To the 
friends of such as are thus exposed, it is a matter of interest to be 
able to find books suited to serve as an antidote to the bane. Of 
these there have been many. Some have solidly confuted its 
errors by serious argument and solemn expostulation. Others 
have exposed its follies to just scorn, and shot it through and 
through with the arrows of satire; believing with an old poet, 
that exposing absurdity to laughter, 


“ Decides great things, 
Stronger and better oft than earnest can,” 


But of all the works which have been given to the public, the 
preference, in our judgment, belongs to the little volume, whose 
title stands at the head of this article. Its title may almost serve 
as a table of the contents, which present, in a small compass, 
almost everything which needs to be said on the subject. It is 
admirably complete, and admirably condensed. It contains the 
substance of all that the author has written upon Universalism. 
No man can have a clearer understanding of that error, in its 
essence, in its supports, in its effects, in its evils, and in the con- 
siderations most adapted to refute it, and to disabuse those whom 
it has deluded. And in reducing the argument to the form in 
which it appears in this volume, which the American Tract Society 
has added to its series, the author has had the valuable aid and 
counsel of the Publishing Committee of that important institution. 
We trust, that, diffused by the labors of its faithful colporteurs, 
it will circulate far and wide; and prove as effectual, by the divine 
blessing, in counteracting the poison of Universalism, as Nelson’s 
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** Cause and Cure for Infidelity’ has been in dispelling that more 
open and honest form of unbelief. 

The Universalists make no attempt to confute the reasonings and 
the facts alleged by Mr. Smith, except by assailing his private 
character; as though the reasonings and the facts must not be the 
same, let who will advance them. It is a striking circumstance, 
that any man in this community would be utterly ruined, if the 
public were to believe only a hundredth part of the charges against 
him, which Universalist editors and declaimers have alleged against 
Mr. Smith. Nothing could better illustrate the utter discredit in 
which their testimony is held by those who best know them. 

It seems to us, that no man can read, with unmoistened eyes, 
the chapter which relates the religious experience of the author. 
If such men there be, we envy them not in respect to the 
‘‘sterner stuff’? whereof they are made. ‘The difficulties of 
Universalism are next arrayed. Then the arguments against it 
are briefly stated. Next the twenty-two chief arguments urged in 
its favor are examined and exploded. ‘Then the fruits of Univer- 
salism are exhibited, and a shocking spectacle they present. When 
the Universalists inveigh against the author for spreading out this 
dreadful array of facts, he may well retort upon them in the 
verse of Sophocles, as rendered by Milton, 


“Tis you that say it, not I. You do the deeds, 
And your ungodly deeds find me the words.” 


The book closes with a conclusive argument in proof of the 
future and endless punishment of the wicked, and with an impres- 
sive address to the Christian public on the subject of Universalism. 
In publishing this able work, the author has given his brethren a 
‘writ of ease,’ discharging them from the necessity of sending 
forth anything else on this subject for a long time to come. 

In our time, we have seen sects arise, and spread, for a season, 
with such rapidity, that they seemed certain to become strong 
and permanent. But they have withered as speedily as the 
prophet’s blasted gourd, “‘ which came up in a night, and perished 
inanight.”” ‘This has been the case with divers sects, which have 
come forth to buzz and sting like insect swarms, but whose annoy- 
ances have soon come to an end. Universalism bids fair to meet 
a similar fate, and to be numbered ere long with the transient 
follies and extravagances of its day. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON MEN, BOOKS AND THINGS. 


Unirartanism AS Retatep TO OrtTHOopoxy AND Episcopa- 
cy. — Certain gentlemen, highly esteemed, at New Haven, have, of 
late, taken occasions to speak of Unitarianism in this region, as a 
tree full of ripe pears, which the Orthodox ministers are rudely 
shaking, while certain demure gentlemen are slily going about, with 
the laps of their silken robes outspread, to catch the falling fruit. 
And those New Haven gentlemen, about once in three months, 
administer sharp rebukes to their brethren here, for not managing so 
as to secure the spoils for themselves. We think these reprovers 
are wholly mistaken in this instance; and though it is hard to in- 
struct such geniuses as think that they know more than their teach- 
ers, we wil try to tell them how the case appears to those who 
dwell upon the spot. It is evident that, where the various parties 
are so mixed up as they are here, in the intercourse of business and 
of families, there must be numerous intermediate shades of opinion 
and feeling, and consequently many transitions from one denomina- 
tion to another. It is no uncommon thing for a Unitarian to be 
converted to the evangelical faith. Ifit be a thorough conversion, 
he will be likely to make thorough work, and to take a decided 
stand for the truth. If he be half-converted or thereabouts, he will 
be disposed to Jook for a ‘‘ half-way house,” where he can satisfy his 
conscience, without going clean over to the side he has hated and 
opposed. We cannot better illustrate the relative position of the 
sects, than by an adventure which befel a person of this description, 
who has held an important office in the Commonwealth. This gen- 
tleman, who had long been a Unitarian, though still undecided in 
many of his views, had begun his studies with a view to ‘ taking 
orders” in the Episcopal sect. At this time, he stopped, during a 
journey, at a populous town, which, in the heart of the noble county 
of Hampshire, sits in rural beauty on the banks of the Connecticut. 
Our stranger, charmed, as everybody is, with the delightful spot, 
hired a stage driver to take him in a carriage around the streets and 
environs. They presently passed by a stately sanctuary, perhaps the 
largest in New England. ‘To the inquiry of the gentleman as to 
what it might be, the driver gravely and emphatically replied, in pro- 
fessional phra-e: ‘* That, sir, is the Orv Line! No explanation 
was needed. It must belong to the Standing Order of good old 
Massachusetts Orthodoxy. They soon came to a more modern 
building. with a neat Doric front. ‘To a similar question the driver 
quietly replied: ‘That, sir, is the New Line, or what you may call 
the Orrosttion!”’ This was enough to designate the shrine of a 
religion which our fathers knew not of. At last they espied a small 
structure, with pointed windows and an ambitious Gothic air. To 
the same question, the knight of the whip made answer: ‘ That, 
sir, is the Accommopatton Line!” The traveller, who well knew 
the range which that line offers to the passenger, reaching from a 


fervent evangelical piety, with its prayer-meetings and Sabbath. 
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Schools, to the elegant formalism which delights in crosses and can- 
dies, owned the aptness of these descriptive phrases, and used to 
relate the incident with considerable relish. Among all decided 
Unitarians, whether of the old fashioned, free-thinking class, or of 
the new fashioned, loose-thinking class, the anti-prelatical feeling is 
exceedingly strong. They idolize the “ right of private judgment ;” 
and cannot endure the thought of a holy corporation of priests to 
fix their opinions for them. ‘The dread of losing their mental inde- 
pendence leads them to regard the Church as little more than a 
company coming together for religious purposes, and taking the 
title of Christian. ‘To persons of this turn of mind, it must be very 
hard to submit to the demands of the hierarchy; and yet it may be 
much harder to yield to the claims of the gospel upon the depraved 
heart. It would not be strange, then, if more of them were to turn 
to Episcopacy than to Orthodoxy. And the Orthodox would far 
prefer to have the whole body of the Unitarians become devoutly - 
Episcopalian rather than they should remain as they are. Aye; for 
the Orthodox would much sooner conform to Episcopacy themselves, 
than succumb to Unitarianism, and suffer that freezing faith to 
thrust its daggers of ice into their hearts, and to congeal their souls 
within them. The Orthodox can make no compromise with error 
for the sake of winning Unitarians. We canonly take our stand on 
the saving truths of the Bible, and entreat them to join us there. If 
they will not be persuaded, we must sorrowfully leave them free to 
pursue their chosen course, fatal as it may be. ; 













Scnoot Books. — Few persons are aware how profitable a matter, 
in a pecuniary point of view, is a successful school-book. Though - 
very many fail of attracting notice, or enjoy but a transient popular- ! 
ity, yet some acquire such a circulation as to be a little fortune to 
the authors, and a mine of wealth to the booksellers. It would be 
interesting, if the statistics belonging to the subject could be col- 
lected. Thus a work on “‘ Progressive Exercises in English Com- 
position,’ a subject which would not be expected to create a very 
great demand, has had at least fifty-six editions. The ‘‘ Rhetorical 
Reader,” by the late Dr. Porter of Andover, has reached two hun- ~ 
dred and fifty editions. Of a grammer lately issued, forty thousand 
copies were sold in the first year of its publication. The issues of 
Webster’s Spelling Book can only be reckoned in millions. These 
are but a few examples which have casually caught our attention. 
It is probable that there are others which would be even more sur- 
prising. The writers of this class of books ought to have little 
cause for adopting Sir Walter Scott’s complaint, — and he, by the 
way, ought to have been one of the last to murmur at ‘‘ The 
Trade,’’— that ‘‘ booksellers quaff their wine out of author’s skulls !”’ 
For the edification of the zealous friends of education, we close with 
a passage from a sermon of Jacob Heubrand, a jolly German predi- 
ger,in 1590. ‘‘If there were no schools, the stronger would put the 
weaker in a sack; and there would be no end of this, till the peo- 
ple ate one another up. Head-law, and not fist-law, must govern the 
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world. But then, men of learning do not grow upon the trees, so 
that one has only to shake them down; and, with reverence be it 
spoken, put a pair of boots below for them to fall into.’ 


Tue Constitutions or THE Hoty Apost ies. -— These pre- 
tended Constitutions are regarded by some with utter contempt, as 
one of the most impudent of all ‘‘ pious frauds.” By others, who 
are ever ready to ‘‘ crook the pliant hinges of the knee,” at every 
sound of the words ‘‘ canon” and “‘ apostolical,” they are viewed 
with considerable awe, as one of the chief records of that “‘ apostol- 
ical tradition,’ which is their best Bible. They are valuable, how- 
ever, to the student of church- history, as exhibiting the opinions 
which generally prevailed at the times of their appearance, which 
were somewhere along from the third to the fifth centuries, some of 
them being much older than the rest. Professor Chase, an enlight- 
ened and truly liberal scholar, and an ornament of the Baptist de- 
nomination, has published a carefully revised translation of these 
important documents which have exerted so much influence on the 
opinions and practices of past ages. He has added translations of 
copious and learned dissertations from the German, forming, with 
what he has given of his own, a complete apparatus for the study of 
this famous piece of antiquity. The volume forms an elegant oc- 
tavo, and is one which they who are studious of such matters, will 
be sure to purchase and peruse as a matter of course. 


AssociATIONIsTs IN Boston. — By a recent number of the ‘‘ Har- 
binger,” it appears that there is no institution here for living in com- 
mon; though there are some fifty persons who contribute more or 
less to the cause, and occasionally attend the meetings. ‘The num- 
ber of real zealous souls ‘‘may be set as low as thirty, a fair 
share of whom are women.’ ‘They spend at the rate of a thou- 
sand dollars a year, in support of the cause, by printing and preach- 
ing. Their place of worship, if it may be called such, is adorned 
with pictures and emblems; and they boast of it as ‘ quite a little 
oasis in the waste of civilization.” ‘‘ This is the evening home of 
the hard- toiling Associationist, returning from his civilized drudg- 
ery.” Here they concoct their schemes for bringing in the millen- 
nium of ‘‘ Universal Unity,” of uncivilized elecance and sel f-support- 
ing indolence. This genteel union is divided into three voluntary 
groups, —the Group of Social Culture, the Group of Indoctrination, 
and the Group of Practical Affairs. Their Social Culture Group 
has fine times at its monthly parties; some of which are musical, 
some conversational, some dramatic, and some “‘ essentially light- 
footed.” This last is owing, possibly, to their being essentially light- 
headed; for observation shows, that extremes usually meet, and that 
specific levity of the upper understanding is usually associated with 
the same property in the nether understanding. Communitism will 
never flourish till natural depravity runs itself out ; and tll some way 
is contrived for all men to put their brains into a common stock, from 
Which each shall draw out the average quantum for his own use. 
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en 


Sir Walter Scott speaks of our general-fund philosophers, as men 
who would ‘‘ convert the whole country into work-houses, just as 
Commodore Trunnion would have arranged each parish on the sys- 
tem of a man-of-war! ”’ 





Prison Discretine 1n America. — This is the title of an elegant 
pamphlet, which should have been a book, from the pen of Hon. 
Francis C. Gray. It relates to that main question in dispute be- 
tween the zealous friends of reform in prison discipline, Whether 
solitary confinement at night with social labor in silence by day, as 
practised in the prison at Charlestown, is preferable to separate con- 
finement and labor by day and night, as practised in the prison at 
Philadelphia? Mr. Gray argues in favor of the Charlestown: plan, 
with a careful exactness in the statement of facts, and a calm con- 
sideration of the practical results of the two systems, which appear 
to make his position impregnable. His work possesses the highest 
merits which can be sought for in a discussion of this nature. Suf- 
fice it to say, that under the Charlestown system, neither death nor 
insanity are more frequent, than in the surrounding community. 
While under the Philadelphia system, the deaths are more than twice 
as numerous as at Charlestown; and the cases of insanity are as 
thirty-six to one! Moreover, the Pennsylvania convicts, who nei- 
ther die nor go mad outright, become, for the most part, enfeebled 
in body and mind. And yet our modern “ malignant philanthro- 
pists,” who would scientifically immolate a whole generation to an 
experiment in morals, are in favor of a method which outrages all 
the instincts of humanity, and subjects nature itself to years of cru- 
cifixion. It is queer, that these fanatics are violent opposers of 
capital punishment, though they would doom at least one convict in 
a hundred to die by such slow tortures, while expiating an offence 
not made capital by the law. As for insanity, they care little for 
that; having no fear that their poor convicts will ever be more 
crazy than their kind patrons of the ‘‘ Murderer’s Friend and As- 
sassin’s Aid Society.” The last number of the North American 
Review contains a very able article on Mr. Gray’s production, fa- 
voring and strengthening his results. This review is said to be from 
the pen of the editor, under whose vigorous hands that celebrated 
Quarterly cannot but prosper. In Mr. Gray, we have the logic of 
the subject; in his reviewer, we have “ the logic set on fire.” The 
reviewer pays a high and richly merited tribute of commendation to 
Mr. Louis Dwight, the much-abused Secretary of the Boston Prison 
Discipline Society, for the firm and successful stand he has main- 
tained, in restraining the mischiefs of the cruel Philadelphia system, 
and in sternly refusing to ‘‘ make a compromise with insanity an 


death.”’ 


Mr. Wintnror’s Scripture. — This honorable gentleman, on his 
election as Speaker of the lower house of Congress, made a very 
fine address, in which he piously alludes to the Being, whose re- 
corded attribute it is, that he ‘‘ maketh men to be of one mind in 
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an house.” Oh that he would make that house to be of one mind, 
in putting a stop to the abominations of the Mexican war | Let all 
the people say: Amen! As Mr. Winthrop’s quotation looked 
Scripture-like, and yet seemed quite new, it produced no small sen- 
sation among editors, letter-writers, and ministers. Concordances 
came into demand; but failed to afford satisfaction. At last, it was 
discovered that the citation was made from one of several transla- 
tions of the Psalter, in which good old Miles Coverdale had a part, 
and which is incorporated with the Episcopalian Prayer-Book. In 
the ‘‘ authorized version” of the Bible, the passage, Psalm Ixviii. 6, 
is given thus: ‘‘ God setteth the solitary in families.” The incident 
is curious, as showing how little the contents of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer are known among a people, who would at once have 
recognized any quotation from the Bible, and turned to chapter and 
verse without delay. ‘This reminds us, that there are other sad dis- 
crepances between the Prayer-Book and the Bible. ‘Thus in Psalm 
cvi. 80, the Bible says, that Phinehas ‘‘ executed judgment;”’ but 
the Prayer-Book translates it, that he ‘‘ prayed.” Again, in Psalm 
cv. 28, the Bible says: ‘‘ and they reded/ed not against his word :” 
but the Prayer- Book asserts just the contrary on the twenty-first day of 
every month, ‘‘and they were not obedient unto his word.” Thus, 
twelve times a year, our excellent friends in the Episcopal Church, 
and Mr. Speaker among them, with the audible voices of the whole 
of their responding congregations, flatly contradict the sacred ora- 
cles of God! This is certainly very awkward; not to say, quite 
shocking. And we fear that the worthy people who stick to the 
Prayer-Book, even when it directly denies the Book of God, are 
themselves ‘‘not obedient unto his word;” though they may ‘‘ be 
of one mind in an house,” at the time of committing this piece of 
unintentional irreverence. 





MONTHLY RECORD. 


A singular controversy has been going on for some time, in re- 
gard to Popery atthe West. Rev. Mr. Clark of Portsmouth pub- 
lished a pamphlet contaniing statistics which went to show that the 
principal schools of the highest class, in some of the Western States, 
were in the hands of Papists, and that Protestant interests were much 
endangered thereby. The ‘‘ Journal of Commerce” at New York, 
and the ‘‘ Herald,” a Presbyterian paper at Louisville, Kentucky, 
warmly denied the danger; and produced facts and statements de- 
sigued to show, that the Protestant schools were very far in advance 
of the Papal, both in numbers and influence. Various writers have 
taken part in the debate, which is, perhaps, far from being settled. 
According to present appearances, it would seem that the Romanists 
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had created needless alarm, by publishing exaggerated accounts of 
their own proceedings and successes. It would further seem, that 
there is as much need of effort at the East, to supply teachers and 
the means of education for the West, as has been asserted. But it 
is needed, not so much for counteracting Romanism as for the pre- 
vention of barbarism and infidelity; very much as Dr. Bushnell 
maintained in his noted sermon on Home Missions. 

There has also been a newspaper controversy carried on with 
some warmth, excited by the examination of a candidate for ordina- 
tion in one of the parishes of Newbury. The only practical result 
of the discussion thus far, appears to be a confirmation of the fact 
which has often been suspected,—that it is very difficult and 
sometimes impossible for an ‘‘ Old School Presbyterian” to under- 
stand some of the glorious peculiarities of New England Orthodoxy, 

One of the most beautiful edifices for public worship in this State 
has just been completed for the use of Rev. Mr. Gilbert’s society in 
West Newton. We take the more pleasure in noticing this evi- 
dence of prosperity in that ancient and beautiful town, because it is 
in the village where the State Normal School diffuses its malaria 
of hatred against evangelical religion. It was feared, at one time, 
that the fair fame of Newton, as to sobriety and the observance of 
the Sabbath, would be blighted. But in spite of the opening of a 
Unitarian conventicle to meet the wants of the Normalists, the cause 
of truth still prospers and prevails. 

It has long been the custom of the Boston churches to unite in a 
meeting on the evening of the first Sabbath of the year, to pray for 
the conversion of the world. The last meeting of the kind was one 
of the most interesting of its class. The spacious house of worship 
in Park Street was filled with the friends of missions, who joined in 
the several prayers and listened intently to the addresses. It was a 
thrilling thought, that already the kingdom of Jesus extends “ from 
sea to sea, and from the river to the ends of the earth.” 

After so long preparation, the Institution for Orphans at Philadel- 
phia, under the will of Stephen Girard, has gone into operation. 
Had the founder required it to be conducted strictly on infidel prin- 
ciples, it is to be hoped that a Christian city would at once have 
refused the splendid bribe; or that the law would have set aside 
such’a feature of the will, as ‘‘ contrary to good morals.” It can 
hardly be doubted, however, that the provisions of the will were stu- 
diously framed to prevent Christianity from ever finding an abode in 
those magnificent marble palaces. If such was the design, it is, for 
the present, confounded. ‘The testator required that the “ purest 
morality” should be diligently inculcated upon the orphans; and 
the excellent gentlemen to whom the care of the institution is com- 
mitted, not being restricted by the will as to systems or text-books, 
have decided that the Bible, beyond any other volume, teaches the 
‘purest morality,” and teaches it in the most effectual way. High- 
churchmen may distrust the plan, but if those children are faithfully 
instructed from the Bible by pious laymen, they will be safe, and the 
devil disappointed. Satan’s fine scheme will be turned against him- 
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self; and this instance, like the treason of Judas, will afford another 
proof that, despite his art and subtlety, the devil is but a poor, uncon- 
scious drudge, slaving in the work of God. 

For nearly thirty years Rev. G. A. Calhoun has been pastor of 
the Church in Coventry, Ct. He has all that time been preaching 
in an old-fashioned pulpit, ‘‘so high that it was dreadful,” with a 
massive sounding-board impending over it. His people have taken 
advantage of the temporary absence of their pastor, to erect a new 
church edifice of great beauty and comfort. His return will test the 
question, Whether old wine, in its full strength and flavor, can be 

ut into new bottles, so that both may be preserved? 

A Unitarian minister in New York, Rev. Mr. Bellows, conducts 
a paper called the ‘‘ Christian Inquirer.” In this paper, some 
months since, he commended the Universalists; and, to their great 
delight, expressed a readiness to exchange pulpits with them. A 
correspondent of his paper, not satisfied with this, attempts to draw 
out the editor on the subject of universal salvation. Ina long arti- 
cle, Mr. Bellows avows his belief in Universalism; but thinks that 
it is better and safer to preach endless misery! He also admits that 
Universalism is not in the Bible, and that he holds it as a philosoph- 
ical deduction. Here is a professed minister of the Bible, declarin 
his belief in asystem of doctrine not contained in that Bible. Here 
is a professed minister of the truth, admitting that what he rejects as 
error is safer for men than what he embraces as truth! ‘* Their 
rock is not as cur Rock, even our enemies themselves being judges.” 
The Universalist organs speak of these admissions of Mr. Bellows 
‘‘with surprise and pain.” We too have read them with pain, but 
without any surprise. 

Our Monthly Record for January contained a statement in regard 
to the decline of the Unitarian interest in Boston. The papers of 
that denomination in this city copy the statement; and though they 
dare not deny one line of it, they unite, in imagining that we wrote 
it with a ‘“‘chuckle of satisfaction, exactly similar to a Yankee 
pedlar, who had just succeeded iu cheating a servant-girl out ofa 
quarter of a dollar.” We ‘‘imagine” that those accomplished edi- 
tors, when they concealed their vexation by penning this evasive 
jest, must have chuckled with a satisfaction exactly like that of the 
same servant-girl when she had succeeded in partially repairing her 
loss, oy cheating her mistress out of three cents. 

The first of the series of Sabbath evening lectures, in the Old 
South, was preached January 9th, by Rev. Mr. Blagden. The 
pews, both tiers of galleries, and aisles were full. Hundreds stood 
up during the whole service; and hundreds more, unable to gain 
even this privilege, went away. ‘The preacher retained the undi- 
vided attention of this great audience to the close of his discourse, 
which was an able, affectionate and earnest argument in favor of 
the plenary inspiration of the Bible. — On the next Sabbath evening, 
January 16th, Rev. Dr. Waterbury gave the second lecture, on the 
‘fall of man, and the character of the race as affected by that 
event.” ‘This, too, was a very able production, “ sound and ortho- 
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dox,’”’ as Hollis would say; and held that vast audience, which, if 
possible, was more crowded than that of the preceding Sabbath 
evening, quiet and attentive for an hour and a half. The spirit of 
these meetings, and the interest excited by them, seem to indicate 
that the pastors who have engaged in this work, have not mistaken 
the will of God. 

The decease of Rev. Dr. Codman, followed so soon by that of 
Hon. Judge Hubbard, caused the last year to close sadly for our 
churches in this region. These excellent men, who have so long 

‘seemed to be pillars, * made us tremble when they fell. Many 
have leaned upon them for comfort and support, fully confiding in 
their Christian integrity, wisdom, and kindness of heart. Each, in 
his sphere, was a man to be loved, honored and trusted. ee 
and gratefully will their memory be cherished for their early efforts 
and sacrifices in the cause of truth, at the time of its lowest depres- 


sion and most imminent peril. 


ORDINATIONS. 


Dec. . Mr. S. S. Hyde, East Falmouth. 
" Mr. Wm. H. Corning, Clintonville. 
Mr. E. D. Taylor, West Stockholm, N. Y. 


¢¢ 


i) 
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INSTALLATIONS, 


Dec. 8. Rev. Joel H. Linsley, D.D., Greenwich, Ct. 

“9, Rev. Edward A. Bulkley, Geneva, N. Y. 
** 15. Rev. William Barnes, I oxborough. 

6 22. Rev. Robert C. Learned, Canterbury, Ct. 
« 28. Rev. Ralph Perry, Agawam. 

Jan. 5. Rev. Samuel H. Morrill, Old Town, Me. 
«Rev. Solomon B. Gilbert, Parma and Greece, N. Y. 
“12. Rev. George E. Day, Northampton. 
so Rev. J. C. Paine, Gardner. 


DEATHS OF MINISTERS. 


Dec. 23. Rev. J. Codman, D.D., Dorchester, x. 65. 
‘© 17. Rev. Nathaniel B. fox, Abington, Ct., x. 36. 


CHURCHES ORGANIZED. 


Dec. 21. Hingham. 
The Madison Street Church, in New York City, Presby- 


terian, has been organised as a Congregational Church. 











sch at's Poel oui a Christian sommunit 
that its extensive circulation would highly subserve the « cause o! 


gelical truth, and of a pure and wholesome literature. From. the | 


ability and spirit with which it is conducted, they also 


will prove an attractive, as well as an instructive and useful, visiter, er ia : 







any intelligent Christian family that may receive. it, They therefor 
commend it cordially to the eonfidenee and support of ail with whion 
their opinion: — have infianee, | | | 

| Ewan i 70 





Amherst. College. 


I have examined, with considerable care, the first numbers of the 
Christian Observatory. The result, in my own mind, is a: decided 
conviction, that the work is one of great value. It is a periodical for 


the times ;, and it will commend itself to all who love, aud who would c 


have others-love, the faith of our.puritan Fathers. = = 
I regard it as especially adapted to the wants of this community, 

and should be glad to-see it’in as many of the families of my sialiie 

gation as may feel able to take it. E. Y, oe. 


Northampton. 
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I have read, with much pleasure, the Christian Observatory. A 
periodical of this character is much needed at the present time, when 
such onsets are continually made upon the ‘‘ faith delivered to the 
saints.” This work is conducted with ability, and is sufficiently cath- 
olic in its spirit to meet the approbation of every lover of those re- 
ligious sentiments which the Puritans of New England imbibed, and 
under whose influence the churches reposed and flourished for two 
hundred years. I hope it may receive sufficient patronage from: the 
Christian public to ensure its success. Samvet Oscoop. — 


Springfield. 
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Bg Harrrorp, May 5th, 1847. 
4 have read with batich interest the numbers of the Christian Obser- 
a. I heartily approve of its plan, its object, and its execution, . 
It is just such a work as is needed in our churches ; and I earnestly 
hope that it may obtain an extensive circulation, highly adapted, as 
it certainly i is, to promote the cause of truth and piety. 
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Ss. Hawes. 
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| We cordially commend to the families of our congregations the 
Christian Observatory. We feel that a work is needed in the Christian 
community, which will present sound and discriminating views in re- 
ligion, detect and expose the many plausible errors and specious delu- 
sions of the present day, and vindicate the faith of the Pilgrims. We 
have confidence that this work will have a decided influence in ac- 
complishing this desirable purpose. BE. SMALLEY. 

S. Sweerser, 

Geo. P. Smrrn. 
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- Worcester. 


Tue Christian Observatory has thus far fulfilled all my anticipa- 
‘tions. 1 cannot doubt, that it will be eminently useful. I can most 
‘cordially commend it to the very favorable regards of all those friends 
of Zion, who have a peculiar pleasure in a sentinel, whose trumpet 


will never “ give an. uncertain sound.” 
Salem. ~~ Samvet M. Worcester. 
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CHRISTIAN OBSERVATORY. 
VOLUME FIBST. 
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THE first volume of this work, for 1847, contains a series of arti- 
cles on the Inspiration of the Bible ; another on the use and necessity 
of creeds; another exposing the mistakes and misstatements, in dis- 
paragement of Orthodoxy, made by ex-president Quincy in his History 
of Harvard College ; and another of lives and sketches of eminent 
Puritans. Besides these, there is a great variety of articles and re- 
views, none long, and many short and condensed, relating to subjects 
of religious and practical interest. ‘The whole forms a handsome vol- 
umé, combining utility with entertainment. It may be had, on appli- 
cation at this office, neatly bound in cloth, for $1.50. — 
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